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TEAL SHOOTING. 

Below we present the readers of the Pictorial with another of the 
fine American sporting scenes, which we have for some weeks past 
been publishing. In artistic effect we think this picture makes 
one of the very best of the series, of which it forms a part. 
The blue-winged teal is the first of its tribe that returns to us 
in the autumn, from its breeding-place in the north. They are 
usually seen early in September, along the shores of the Delaware, 
where they sit in the mud, close to the edge of the water, so 
crowded together that the gunners often kill great numbers at a 
single discharge. When a flock is discovered thus sitting .and 
‘sunning themselves, the i gunner runs his batteau 
ashore at some distance above or below them, and, getting out, 
pushes it before him over the slippery mud, concealing himself all 
the while behind it. By this method, he can sometimes approach 
within twenty yards of the flock, among which he generally makes 
great slanghter. They fly rapidly; and when they alight, drop 
down suddenly, like the snipe, or woodcock, among the reeds, or 
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on the mud. They feed chiefly on vegetable food, and are excess- 
ively fond of the seeds of the reeds, or wild oats. Their flesh is 
excellent, and after their residence for a short period among the 
reeds, they become very fat. As the first frosts come on, they 
proceed to the south, being a delicate bird, very susceptible of 
cold. They abound in the inundated rice fields of the Southern 
States, where vast numbers of them are taken in traps, placed on 
small dry eminences, that here and there rise above the water ; 
these places are strewed with rice, and by the common contrivance 
called a figure four, they are caught in hollow traps. In themonth 
of April they pass through Pennsylvania for the north, but make 
little stay at that season. They rarely visit the sea shore. In a 
former number of the Pictorial we referred to the fact that an 
impression was not uncommon, both at home and abroad, that 
there was but little real employment for the sportsman in this 
country, and also spoke of the error of such a conclusion. In the 
fine series of sporting pictures which we have lately given, we 
have already demonstrated the resources of the United States, in 
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this respect, and shall still further exhibit .be fact that we have 
abundance of game here still, anda most inexhaustible variety, 
by the coming illustrations which will be given upon this subject, 
from the same gifted and that has supplied these drawings of 
sporting scenes, already published in the Pictorial. Let the read- 
er observe with care the figure of the sportsman which occupies 
the middle foreground of the engraving ; it is the very personifica- 
tion of one absorbed, and keenly alive to the interest of the sport 
which occupies him ; stealthily, and watchfully he moves among 
the tall brake, and the least sound is caught and understood by 
his quick ear. The game suspects him not; he is too cunning for 
them ; and then as they rise and spread their wings in air, his prac- 
tised eye and steady hand mark and make sure of the game. 
Close by the post he has assuméd, in the foreground of the picture, 
may be seen a pair of the birds he is shooting, and multitudes of 
which daily repay the sportman’s toil, in the proper season, on 
our eastern and middle river courses. The illustration below is one 
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THE PATRIOT CRUTSER. 
A Revolutionary Storp. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—[conrixvep.] 

“O, don’t trouble yourself about it. I'll take good care of it.” 

*« But it will be of no use to you.” 

“© no—I suppose not. But good-by. 
pleasant journey.” 

The three highwaymen then leaped into the woods, and were 
soon out of sight.. For a long time Micah Trevett stood and 
gazed into the open trunk, and he was hot aroused from his rev- 
erie until the coming wagon stopped near him. It was a baggage 
team, bound for Salem. 

“ Hallo—upset, eh ?”’ exclaimed the teamster. 

The driver of the coach explained, in a few words, what had 
happened. 

“« Then I can’t help you, I suppose,” returned the other. 


‘Hope you'll have a 


“ Yes, yes, you can!” quickly cried Trevett. ‘Go and help 
us catch the rascals.” 
“QO, that would be nonsense,” said the teamster. “So, if that’s 


all, I’ll keep on, for I’m late already.” 

The fellow drew a heavy pistol from a box by his side as he 
spoke, and having examined the priming, he put it back again, 
and then started on. 

“* What was in that box, father?” acked Olivia, after they had 
resumed their way. 

“‘ No matter,” sullenly returned the old man, sinking back into 
his seat, an uttering and audible groan. 

Olivia knew that he must have lost something valuable, and 
she thought ’twas money. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SEARCH WARRANT—A CURIOUS PACKAGE. 

Wuen Edward Thayer fully aroused himself to action, after 
having realized the loss with which he had met, he finished dress- 
ing himself, and then looked at his watch. It was two o’clock in 
the morning. He had thought long upon the circumstances un- 
der which the 1obbery had been committed, and he had made up 
his mind that Micah Trevett must have been at the bottom of it, 
and with this idea he determined to go at once to Trevett’s house 
and watch to see if any one went in or wo He set the can- 
dle upon the table, and, thinking that it could gijipburn until he 
returned, he extinguished it. Then he cautiously unlocked his 
door, and, with as little roise as possible, he descended the stairs. 

Everything went well until Thayer came to the front door. He 
unlocked it without trouble, but, in opening it, he upset a chair, 
which, in the darkness, he had not discovered. Fearing that the 
noise might arouse the landlord, and not wishing to be seen and 
thus subjected to a questioning, he started with a quickened step 
for the street. He forgot that there was a high stone horse-block 
just in front of the low stoop, and he paid dearly for his heedless- 
ness—for he struck against the block with such force that he 
pitched headlong over it, striking his head upon the stone curb 
beyond. Almost at the same moment the host appeared at the 
door of the inn with a light, and catching a glimpse of the form 
upon the ground he inquired who it was. 

Thayer was too much injured to speak, or to know what was 
going on; but he had sense enough to know that he was borne 
back into the house and placed upon a bed. He felt, too, the 
fumes of spirit as his kind host bathed his brow, but after this his 
consciousness was gone. . 

It was nearly noon when Edward came to himself, and he was 
somewhat agreeably surprised to find that he had met with no se- 
rious injury, only having been stunned by the fall he had received. 
His previous disquiet had fatigued him more than he had been 
conscious of, and for several hours he had slept soundly. When 
he arose he felt a little stiff, but he could perceive no further 
difficulty. 

The host was full of curiosity, and Thayer told him the whole 
story of the last night’s adventure, only keeping to himself the 
nature of the loss he had sustained. 

“ And didn’t he steal anything *”’ asked Pollock, after Edward 
had related the circumstances.” 

“Not much of consequence. He took a box, but he wont find 
anything in it that will benefit him.” 

“1 s'pose the ’tarnal snipe thought there was money in it,” said 
the host, with emphasis. “ But we’ll catch tim if he’s to be 
found.” 

“I hope we shall,” responded the young man. 

“It’s a pity you stumbled over the horse block last night, or 
you might have catched him as it was.” 

After the host had delivered this idea he was called away to at- 
tend to the serving of dinner, and Edward was left alone. He 
did not wish to eat at the table with the others, so he had his meal 
conveyed to his own room. When he had eaten it he felt:quite 
strong—strong enough to go out, and he determined to go. He 
believed that his box had been conveyed to Mr. Trevett’s, and he 
resolved to go there at once and confront the villain. 

“Ere another night passes,” he uttered to himself, as he drew 
on his overcoat, “ you shall be brought to justice. Ah! Micah 


Trevett, your time is up—I know you now, and I have you fast. 
I’ll take the means to make you give up the box, and then I'll 
show you to the world for what you are.” 

Edward’s first movement, after he left the inn, was to find a 
justice of the peace, and, having found one, he applied for a 
search-warrant to be served on the premises of Micah Trevett. 
The justice was surprised at the request, and at first he refused to 
grant one; but, at length, being made satisfied with the appli- 
cant’s credibility, he issued the warrant, and then procured an 
officer to serve it. 

Thus prepared, young Thayer accompanied the officer to the 
dwelling of. Trevett. 

“Eh! What's this mean ?” uttered the officer. “Shutters all 
closed—gates shut—fires out—and doors locked, too,” he con- 
tinued, as he tried the front door and found it fast. 

“ Has he gone ?” murmared Thayer, starting with fear. 

“ Looks preciously like it,” was the characteristic response. 

* We must enter the house,” urged Edward. 

“OF course we must, for I’ve got the order. Get in fair if we 
can, and, if we can’t do so, we’ll do the,next best.” 

At this juncture a man came out from a neighboring house and 
hastened over to the spot where our acquaintances stood. 

“ What's the matter ?” he asked, as he came up. 

“ Want to get in here,” replied the officer. 

“ But the folks have moved out.” 

Has Trévett gone?” asked Thayer. 

“ Yes—went this noon, not an bour ago. He’s sold his house 
and furniture and I’ve got the key.” 

“ Well, let me have it,” said the officer. 
warrant here, and I must get in.” 

“Eh!” uttered the man, as he saw the warrant. “ Gad’s, my 
life, I thought old Trevett looked mightily flurried when he went 
away. He haint been right for more’n a weck. But here’s the 
key. Zounds! Trevett is an old fox, anyway.” 

The officer took the key and opened the door. They found the 
furniture all there, and the bedding, but all else was gone. All 
parts of the house were examined, but the box could not be 
found. 

* Where are the servants ?” asked the officer. 

“Don’t know,” replied the man who had brought the key. 
“ They went away this forenoon.” 

“ But where has Trevett gone?” inquired Thayer, trembling 
with bitter disappointment. 

“Don’t know. I asked him, but he told me ’twas none of my 
business.” 

The young man made al} the inquiries he could think of, but 
he could learn nothing, save that Trevett started off upon the 
road to Boston. He returned with the officer to the office of the 
justice, and, having paid the required fees, and explained as much 
of his business as he dared to, he went back to his inn, having 
made up his mind before he reached there that he would start - 
Boston on the next morning. 

At nine o’clock that evening Edward was in his room, when 
one, of the stable boys came up and asked to be admitted. 

*« Here be a bundle, zur, as you must ’ave left i’ the stable,” he 
said, at the same time laying a small, dirty package upon the 
table. 

“ How so ?” inquired Thayer, taking up the parcel. 

“ Why, ’cause I found it. Be’ant ‘gt your name on it ?”’ 

“ Yes,” returned Edward, assuming an intelligent look. There 
was to him a mystery in the affair ; but he did not wish the boy to 
detect it. “ Yes, yes, it is certainly mine. In the stable, you say, 
you found it?” 

“ Yes, zur; layin’ right up side ov the grain-box. 
be’ant it 

“‘ Certainly, certainly, my boy ; and I am much obliged to you 
for bringing it. Here, take this.” 

He plated a shilling in the boy’s dirty hand as he spoke, and 
then motioned for him to be gone. The youngster grinned with 
intense satisfaction as his eyes sparkled upon the silver coin, and 
clutching it firmly in bis hand he shuffled off. 

As soon as Edward was alone he proceeded to examine the 
package he had so strangely received. The outer covering was of 
brown paper, and Thayer’s name was written upon it in a coarse, 
scrawly hand. He untied the ropeyarn which secured it, and in- 
side of this he found an old stocking, that was also firmly bound 
up. The young man hesitated about examining further, and he 
laid the curious bundle upon the table. The idea had crept over 
him that this might be some diabolical contrivance for his death. 
The circumstances under which Le had received it, its peculiar 
appearance, and, above all, the events of the past few days, tended 
strongly towards this point. 

For some minutes Edward Thaycr sat and gazed upon the pack- 


“‘T’ve got a search- 


“ It’s yours; 


“age; but he was not the man to be easy until he knew what it | 
contained, and the longer he regarded it the more anxious he be- 


came to look into its contents. So he took the parcel up again, 
and, with carcful movements, he. unfastened the string. As he 
gradually unwound it he heard a chinking, jingling sound, and at 
length, when he emptied the contents out, he found ten golden 
guineas. He was looking at them with curious surprise when he 
felt something crample in the stocking, and, upon further exami- 
nation, he found a piece of paper, clumsily folded to resemble a 
letter, upon opening which he found the following, written very 
badly, but yet intelligibly : 


“Mn. Tuarer :—This money is the first T ever received for 
doing acrime. I cannot enjoy it, andI eannot keep it, and to 
make a clean breast of the whole affair I will tell you all about it 
Mr. MicahDrevett hired me to —\ [Here some words had been 
written, bat they were so effectually obliterated that Edward could 
not miake them out. The next that was intelligible was as fol- 


lows :] I stole the box of papers from your room for him) and he 
paid me the ten guineas. I cannot give them Back'to hini, for he 
has gone, so I send them to you. If you can find MY. Trevett 
you can find your box.. I am sorry I took it, but it can’t be‘helped 
now. You needn’t try to find ont who I am, for you wont be able 
to do it. But if] knew that you wouldn’t be injured by what T 
have done I should be happier than I am ‘now.” 


Edward sat back after he had read this strange epistle. He was 
confident that it was genuine, and he had no hesitation in giving 
it credit. The Bocidence struck him as peculiar that in both of 
Trevett’s attempts upon him he should have, in a measure, mis- 
taken his man. One thing, however, troubled the young man ex- 
ceedingly, and that was how it could have been known that the 
box was inhis possession, or that it contained papers which could 
be of any account. He could only imagine that at some time he 
had been watched ; then he remembered the noise he had heard at 
his window while he was last engaged in looking over those very 
documents, and upon this point he allowed the matter to rest. 

Thayer was now sure that Micah T'revett had the papers, and 
he was resolved that on the following morning he would set out 
in quest of him. At about ten o’clock Edward went down. to the 
bar-room. A teamster had just arrived, who sat by the fire sip- 
ping a mug of hot punch, and, at the same time, relating the cir- 
cumstance of his having met a coach, upon the highway, that had 
been robbed. He described the man who had spoken to him, and 
Edward at once discovered that it must have been Mr. Trevett. 

“ Was there u female with him ?” asked the young man. 

“Yes, I seed some sort of a female in the coach,” returned the 
teamster. 

“ And where were they then ?” 

« Just about tyo miles this side of Winnisimmet, on the road 
to Boston.” 

That was enough for Thayer. He did not stop to hear the re- 
mainder of the teamster’s somewhat enlarged story ; but going at 
once to his room he set about preparing to follow the base man 
who was, in some way, deeply wronging him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SEA BATTLE. 


Epwarp THAYER went to Boston, and though he received the 
assistance of General Gage, through the medium of Montague’s 
instrumentality, yet he could not find Micah Trevett. He searched 
for a long while—for days and weeks—but of the man whom he 
sought he could gain no intellig@ice.. He beceme worried and 
down hearted, and his increasing anxiety was beginning, to wear 
upon his constitution. Montague tried to persuade him to return 
to England in his ship, but the young man.felt confident that Mi- 
cah Trevett was somewhere about Boston, and he determined to 
stay until he had found him. 

In the meantime the patriot cruiser was hovering about the bay 
of Massachusetts, and, though many attempts had been made to 
capture her, yet she was still tree. It was near the last of April. 
The brigantine had been lying-to off the town of Newburyport, 
where she had gone after provisions. It was in the afternoon that 
Vincent Gray came off from the shore and boarded his vessel. 
The provisions had been brought on board before noon, and he 
had just been to settle the bill. . As soon as his boat was run up 
to her davits the young captain called his men all upon the quar- 
ter deck. There was a deep fire in his bright, black eye, and his 
face was glowing with excitement. 

“Now, my brave men,” he said, in a clear, bold tone, “ we 
have no need to fear the censure of Heaven upon our course, 
The enemy have stricken the battle blow! They have made war 
upon us; they have butchered our people; they have forced us 
to the chance of war! At Lexington and at Concord they have 
led their soldiers out and shot down the patriots. The country is 
ringing from one end to the other with the fierce war-ery; The 
avenger is loose and the tyrant shall feel his blow. ‘There shall 
be idleness on our hands no longer. Let every nerve be strained, 
and wh n next we meet the enemy he shall be ours !’” 

The crew did not shout ; but they gathered more closély around 
their commander to learn the particulars of the startling acnounce- 
ment he had made. He explained it to t!.em as he had Jeamed it, 
and when they knew it all they moved silently away, It was a 
full minute ere another word was spken after the captain had 
closed his story. The first who spoke was Ithemar. He laid his 
hand upon the gun nearest-to him, and, in a deep tone, he said : 

“IT can die—but I must either live to see the tyrant fall, or else 
die by these batteries.” 

“ So will we all !” responded Vincent. 

And the whole crew joined simultaneously in the response, 

As soon as the men were once more gathered a: their respective 
stations the brigantine was got under sail again. That night, at 
twelve o’clock, she passed Cape Cod, and then stood off to the 
north’rd and east’rd. An hour after daylight, on the next morn- 
ing, a sail was reported on the larboard quarter. Vincent Gray 
obtained his glass and stationed himself for watching the stranger. 

«There are two sails,”’ he said, at the end of some ten minutes. 

“There sariinly is,” responded Obed Durkee, who.also had a 
glass. 

“Mr. Durkee,” said Vincent, “ will you let Ithemar take your 


“ Now, Ithemar,” returned the captain, “I want you to go aloft 
and see what you can make of those fellows. of them looks 
wonderfully like the brig that helped the Po war give us 
chase last week.” ; 


The gunner took the glass and went up to the mai-top, and in 


the course of five mifiutes he came down. 
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It’s the same brig, sir,” he said, approaching the captain. 
_ You are sure, are you !” 

** Yes, sir; I know it.” 

“ And the other sail,—not the sloop, is it ?” 

“No, sif.. She’s a ship; but she’s got no guns, She must be 
either a store-ship or a transport.” 

“ Then we'll now give the brig a chance to engage us,” said 
Vincent, with sparkling eye and ‘heaving bosom. ‘You may 
slacken sail, sir,” he continued, turning to Munn. “ Have the 
square mainsail clewed up, and then we'll watch the fellow’s 
movements.” 

The commander’s order was obeyed, and after the mainsail had 
been taken off, and the fore-staysail hauled down, the brig gradu- 
ally gained upon the cruiser. 

The wind was about southwest, and, as the brigantine stood, 
she had it upon the starboard beam. The brig was standing just 
about the same and was situated about two miles due west of the 
Yankee, so that their present courses were nearly parallel. 

“ She’s luffing,” uttered Ithemar. 

“T see,” returned Vincent, who was also watching the brig. 

“ And she’s making signals to the ship,” Ithemar added. 

“ Ay,” responded the captain, “I see. That signal must be for 
the chip $0 Seep on, fot ve0—the brig is 
the ship keeps on as before.” 

The truth of Vincent’s surmises was soon placed beyond a 
doubt, for the brig had ldffed enough for the chase, while the ship, 
that was now clearly made out to be a store-ship, stood on as 
before. 

“ We wont run away from you again, old fellow,” said Vin- 
cent, as he placed his glass under his arm and took his speaking- 
trumpet. “ You shall have your heart’s wish this time. Now see 
to your batteries, Ithemar.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the gunner. 

The men were called to their quarters ; the small arms all got 
in readiness ; the cutlasses and pistols distributed to the crew ; 
and the guns cast loose, and a stand of grape put in upon the top 
of the round shot. 

The brig was now not more than a mile distant and rapidly 
nearing the cruiser. 

“ Wonder if she thinks we can’t sail faster ’n this,” said Obed, 
as he stood watching the movements of the enemy. 

“« Of course she must know better than that,” ed Vincent, 
“ for she can see that two of our best sails are off ; and then she 
Ha!” 

At this moment a wreath of smoke curled out from the brig’s 
side, and a shot was seen to strike the water about two cables’ 
length short of its mark. 3 

“ Wonder if that’s their best gun ?” said Ithemar, as he noticed 
where the shot struck. - 

“ We shall be likely to find out soon,” returned Vincent. “ If 
he’s got a better"gun he’ll give it.” 

In a few moments the brig fired another gun, but the shot fell 
short as before, and ere long afterwards a third was fired with the 
same result. . 

“ By Saint George!” exclaimed Vincent, “her guns are no 
heavier than ours ; and I believe our two bow guns are longer and 
heavier than any she has. If such is the case we’ll give her broad- 
side for broadside.” 

“ While it suits us,” added Ithemar, in a low tone. 

Vincent looked into his face and saw that there was a meaning 
look there. 

“T’d rather have it arm to arm, hand to hand,” continued the 
gunner. “TI know the metal of your men, and I don’t believe 
they can be easily beat.” 

“T understand,” returned Vincent. ‘‘ We'll board when we 
can.” 

“Good !” uttered Ithemar ; and then he turned away to look 
after his guns. 

In half an hour longer the enemy was within less than half a 
mile, while the store-ship held nearly the same relative position as 
before. During all this time the brigantine had not deviated a 
point from her original course, while the brig had been veering and 
hauling in various way. At the present moment the Englishman 
was neatly abeam of the Yankee, with his starboard bow open. 


At this juncture the brig fired another gun, and the shot struck 
the water just under the brigantine’s stern. ‘ 

“ That shot was fired low,” said Ithemar. h 

“ Ay,” returned Vincent. 

As the captain spoke the brig fired another of her bow guns, 
and this time the shot came whizzing over the Yankee’s deck. 

- Shall I level upon her ?” asked the gunner. 

“ No,” nervously returned the young captain. 

“ But we strike her.” 

«7 knows but don’t you see the chance the brig is giving 
us? By the cross of Saint George, if she stands on in that way 
ten minutes longer we’ll rake her with a full broadside. See! 
what a chante she’ll give us if she don’t keep away.” 

“Ym afraid she’ll up helm before she gives us that chance,” 
said the gunner. 

“She will if she’s wise,” resumed Vincent. “But we’ll be 
ready for the chance, at all events. See that the larboard guns 
are traly levelled, sir. ©, if she does keep on so!” ~ 

Another shot from the brig at this mgment struck the cruiser 
about three feet above the water, but did no further damage. 
Another shot passed over the deck. The patriots were now all 
excitement. The larboard watch were at the guns, and the star- 
board watch at the sheets and braces. Vincent saw that, great as 
was his control over his men, he could not restrain them much 
longer, for he notieed that those at the guns were blowing their 


matched'to keep them well alive, and that they were keeping the 
guns to bear upon the enemy. 

“—-sh !” fell from the young captain’s lips. 

The sound, slight as it was, reached the ears of every man, and 
every eye was upon him. 

Let the guns be aimed two points further forward. Heave 
them around carefully. Stand by the braces, and be ready to 
ease away.” 

The order was quickly obeyed. 

“ Now, Ithemar,” said Vincent, “I am going to put the helm 
up, and I give the batteries to you. As soon as they bear upon 
the brig, fire !” 

The enemy was now within musket shot, and one or two of her 
last shots had done some damage amongst the cruiser’s rigging. 
Vincent gave the word to the helmsman—the brigantine fell 


quickly off—Ithemar caught the enemy in the range of his guns, ° 


and he gave the word. The light cruiser started from the shock 
as ber broadside howled forth its war-note, and for some moments 
the smoke lay thick upon the water; but it was swept away at 
length, and ‘then the Yankees saw what they had done. 

The brig’s mainmast was shot off within six feet of the deck, 
and it went overboard just as our patriots got sight of it. Vin- 
cent levelled his glass, and he could see where two shots had 
struck the bulwarks of the starboard bow. 

“ By Saint George !” he uttered, “she must have been raked by 
those shot. You did well, Ithemar.” 

“ Ay, and I can do it again,” returned the gunner. 

“You shall have a chance with the other battery,” said the 
captain, as he placed his glass under his arm. “ Stand by to war 
ship. Move quickly, now.” 

The brig had fallen off before the wind, having lost all her after 
sails, and Vincent could plainly see that all was confusion on her 
deck. His vessel wore handsomely, and, in a few minutes, he 
was running free on the larboard tack In this way he ran under 
the enemy’s stern and fired his starboard broadside. Then he 
backed his maintopsail and thus heid a raking position. In ten 
minutes from that time the brig fired a gun to leeward. She had 
no flag to pull down, for it had been shot away by the first broad- 
side, and the Americans understood that her blank gun was a 
token of surrender. ‘ 

Vincent Gray ordered his men away from the guns, and then 
he leaned back against the rail and looked thoughtfully upon the 
scene about him. Not a man of his crew had been killed, and 
only three wounded. His vessel was in no way seriously damaged. 
Not a spar was injured, nor a timber crashed. The few pieces of 
riggimg had been effectually stoppered as soon as they were shot 
away, and the few shot holes in the sides had been plugged. And 
yet the enemy was a total wreck ! 

“Upon my soul,” murmured the young captain, speaking aloud 
to himself, “I can hardly believe it.” 

“Believe what?” asked Ithemar, who stood by his side and 
heard him. 

“ That we are almost uninjured, and she a wreck.” 

“Simple as daylight,” returned the gunner. “The English- 
man lost his chance to fight by his very first foolish move. He 
must have thought that we meant to run away or else he wouldn’t 
have kept on as he did and given us that first chance for raking 
him. But when that was done he was simply at our mercy.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said Vincent. ‘I understand it. I understood 
it before ; and yet ’twould be a strange story to tell. Few Eng- 
lishmen would like to believe it.” 

“ Ay,” responded Ithemar, with a kindling eye ; “that’s true; 
but, as sure as God is just, they shall have to believe harder things 
than this before America shakes off their galling shackles !” 

Vincent was upon the point of responding, when he was startled 
by a cry from old Durkee, who came hastening towards him ; and 
he quickly turned to hear what the old man had to say. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE STRANGE RECAPTURE OF A STRANGE THING. 


“Sze! see!” cried Durkee, as he came up to where the cap- 
tain stood, “ the store-ship is off !” 

“ Zounds! I had almost forgotten her,” exclaimed Vincent, as 
he gazed off to where the ship had squared away under full sail. 
“Larboard braces—round them, in handsomely—up with the 
helm. Fore tack and sheet—let go the buntlines—haul down. 
Now for the mainsail. Stand by, Mr. Powell, to set all the star- 
board studding-sails.”’ 

These orders were broken and given at intervals, but the move- 
ments were quickly performed, and, in a few minutes, the patriot 
cruiser was leaping after the ship like adolphin. In the mean- 
time the brig was left to be knocked about at the mercy of the 
waves, possessing no.power to make sail. 

The ship was by no means a remarkable sailer, and the brigan- 
tine overhauled her fast. In less than an hour the distance was 
short of a mile. 

“Tthemar,” said the captain, “‘ you may level one of your bow 
chasers, and fire as soon as you are ready.” 

The gunner hastened forward, and, in a few moments, he fired 
one of the long gans, Tie ball struck the water under the ship’s 
starboard waist. Ithemar loaded and fired again. The third shot 
struck the ship in the stern, and the Americans could see the 
splinters as they struck the water under her quarter. 

“ That's done the business,” cried Obed. “ She’s luffin’.” 

The old man’s words were true, for the ship soon came up to 
the wind with her main-topsail to the mast, and, in less than ten 
minutes afterwards, the brigantine luffed up under her weather 
quarter. 

“ Ship ahoy !” shouted Vincent. 


“ Hallo !” returned the Englishman. 

“ What ship is that ?” 

“ His Majesty’s store-ship, Succor.” 

“ This is the patriot cruiser, Spark. Send your boat alongside 
at once.” 

In obeyan ‘e of this order the ship lowered her boat, and her 
captain was soon upon the cruiser’s deck. 

“ Are you the commander of that ship ¢” asked our hero. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the Englishman, gazing around upon the 


| stalwort men who composed the Yankee crew. 


“I suppose you have surrendered ?”’ resumed Vincent. 

“If you mean to require it, 1 suppose I must,” was the hesi- 
tating reply. 

“Of course I mean to require it, sir; else I should not have 
given*you chase.” 

“ Well,” uttered the captain of the euneciiies after some mo- 
ments of reflection, “‘ I ‘must say that you are brave fellows, but I 
wouldn’t give much for your necks.” 

“ Ah,” said Vincent. 

“ Ay,” contin xed the Englishman ; “for you must know that 
eventually you 1 ill be captured, and then you must swing.” 

“TI understand what you mean,” returned our hero, with a 
smile ; “ but be asst red that we give ourselves no uneasiness. Now 
what have you on board your ship ?” 

“ A few passengers, and a cargo of sick men.” 

“What?” asked Vincent, thinking at first that the man might 
be quizzing him. 

“ A cargo of sick men,” repeated the Englishman. “I have 
niety-three invalids on board whom I was carrying from Boston 
to Halifax.” 

“T’'ll go on board and see,” said our hero ; and, turning to his 
coxswain, he ordered his boat to be lowered and got alongside. 

Besides his boat’s crew Vincent took Ithemar and Durkee with 
bim, leaving Munn in charge of his vessel. He allowed the Eng- 
lish captain to board the ship first, and then, accompanied by Dur- 
kee and Ithemar, he followed. When he reached the ship’s deck 
he found a number of emaciated fellows about the gangway, and, 
on examinatior, he ascertained that the captain had told him the 
truth, for her steerages were full of poor, sick soldiers and sea- 
men; and then some he saw who were evidently only passengers. 

“Now what do you mean to do?” asked the Englishman. 


A number of invalids gathered around the spot where the two 
captains stood, and Vincent could see that they were full of fear 
and apprehension. 

“ You may go your way,” said our hero, as he cast his eyes 
about him. ‘I wish not to trouble such as you.” 

‘Bless you!” cried a poor cripple, who had hobbledup to the 
spot. And all the others blessed the young American for his 
kindness. 

“ Then you will not take our provisions, sir, nor our—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Vincent. 
wish with all my heart that you may reach Halifax in safety.” 

“You are a generous conqueror,” said the Englishman. 

“‘T am engaged in a righteous cause and can afford to be,” re- 
turned our hero. 

“Well, perhaps you are.” 

“1 know I am, for I fear not to call on God for help.” 

During this time Ithemar had caught sight of a man—one who 
seemed to be a passenger—who was busily engaged in packing 
some things into a large trunk that stood open by his side. His 
countenance looked familiar and the gunner drew near. 


“Hallo, Ithemar,” exclaimed the man, as the gunner came 
towards him. “Rather a strange place to find me, but here I 
am.” 

“Eh—Jack Robuck,” uttered Ithemar. 

“ Yes, it’s me.” 

“« You seem to be packing up in a hurry.” 

“ Ay—for I want to join your vessel. I can handle a cutlass or 
a pistol.” 

“But what on earth brings you here? Are }ou a prisoner ?”’ 

“O, no—only a passenger. The truth is, I got into a bit of a 
scrape on shore, and my particular friend, the sheriff, was after 
me. I respect the man, but didn’t care about seeing him just 
then, so I sloped—told the captain of this ship a cock-and-bull 
story, and got ‘passage for Halifax. But I guess I’ll leave him 
now.” 

Captain Gray had approached and heard the last part of the 
fellow’s speech. 

“Eh—you’re the Yankee captain, aint you?” asked Robuck, 
looking up, and then rising to his feet. 

“T have command of the brigantine,” replied Vincent. 

“ So I thought; and I want you to give me a berth aboard. I 
can fight, sir.” 

* But who are you ?” 

“ Tthemar can tell you.” 

Vincent turned towards his gunner. 

“T’ll tell what I know,” said Ithemar, responding to his com- 
mander’s silent question. 

“ This fellow is named, for the present, Jack Robuck. He is 
considerable of a noted highway man, and is, just at this present 
time, fleeing from justice.” 

“ Pretty well done, but full frank enough, though,” said the 
fellow, with a coarse langh; and then, turning to Vincent, he 
added : 

“ Not a very fair character for a Christian, but it’ll do for a fel- 
low that expects to get a living under the smell of powder all his 
days.” 

“It may do for you,” said Captain Gray. 

“But you will take me on board your cruiser ?”” 

“No, sir!” emphatically and indignantly returned Gray. ‘I do 


want nothing here ; 
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not lead a band of outlaws. My cause is a just and holy one, and 
i want none around me but noble hearts. You had better keep 
on, and leave America as far behind you as you can.” 

Just as Vincent ceased speaking, his eye caught a small, silver 
plate, upon which was engraved the name of Edward:Thayer. It 
was just visible among the clothing in the fellow’s trunk, and, 
without stopping to ask ission, the young man stooped down 
to examine it more closely. 

Hallo, there,—what ye up to?” cried. Robuck. 

« Just looking to see what this means,” returned Vincent, as he 
dragged a small, oaken box out from the trunk, the corners of 
which were strongly secured by straps of burnished brass, and the 
upper plate of which bore the name of his young friend. 

“ Just drop that thing!” exclaimed the highwayman, springing 
forward and seizing the box. But he did not gain the prize, for. 
Vincent knocked him back, and thn turning towards the captain 
of the ship, the young American commander said : 

“Look ye, sir, I have one favor to ask of you. I must have 
the handling of this fellow a few moments.” ' 

“ Anything you please, sir,” returned the Englishman, who had 
heard enough of the foregoing conversation to the character 
of his passenger. 

“ Now, sir, where did you get that box ?” demanded Vincent, 
turning again to Rubuck. 

“« No matter,” d replied the highwayman. 

“Then we'll see if you cannot be made to speak,” said Vin- 
cent, with decision. ‘‘ Here, Ithemar—and you, Mr. Durkee— 
lash the feilow to the rigging, here.” 

The fellow stra , but it availed him nothing, for, in less 
than two minutes, he was firmly lashed to the rig- 
ging by the end of the maintopsail halyards. As 
soon as this was done, Vincent took the end of the 
spencer vang, and, having passed it twice around 
one of the shrouds, he placed the bite over the vil- 
lain’s head and drew it tight across his neck. He 
then passed the rope to , and bade him pull 
when ordered. 

“ Now, sir,” demanded Vincent, with a er 
eye, “ where did you get that box? Speak, or I’ 
put you to the torture.” 

The highwayman trembled, but he did not reply. 

“ Pull Y” said our hero. 

Obed drew hard upon the rope, and Robuck be- 

to grow black in the face. 

* Will you tell me now ?” 

The fellow made a sign of assent, and the rope 
was loosened. 

“ Now, where did you get it?” 

“J got it of a man who whs on the road to Bos- 
ton,”’ answered Robuck, gazing first upon his inter- 
locutor, an@ then upon the old man who held the 


“ No—an old man.” 

** Do you speak the trath, now ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And you are sure ‘twas an old man?” 

“Do you know who it was ?” 

icah Trevett.”” 

“ Ah !” Gttered Vincent, “ did he have it? What 
else do you know about it!” 

The highwayman was silent. Vincent made a 
motion for Obed to pull the rope, but, before it be- 
to tighten the second time, Robuck spoke : 

* Well,” said he, “ czere take me down out 
of this I'll tell you the le story.” 

Vincent reflected a moment, and then he took 
the fellow down. 

“Now,” said he, “since you are so particular 
about it, you may have the whole story. I over- 
hauled Trevett on his way to Boston, and I robhed 
him of this box. I thought it had money in it, but 
I got wonderfully deceived, for it contamed noth- 
ing but s. I afterwards found out that Tre- 
vett himself must have stolen the box, for a young 
chap—his name is on the box—had it stolen from 
his room at old Pollock’s inn. Trevett’s moved all 
his traps off,—nobody knows where,—and young 
Thayer has gone to hunt him up. That’s the whole 
story, sir, from beginning to end.” 

_“ And, I suppose, Trevett took his family with 
him ?” said Vincent. 

“* He had only one child.” 

“And she—did she go with him?” asked the 
eying his power to appear 

“* Yes—lI believe so.” 

“Have you heard anything of Micah Trevett 
since saw him ?” 

“ No, not a thing.” 

Vincent knew of no more to ask. He was already 


and west’rd. The latter vessel had xiostof her foremast stand- 
ing ; but the foreyard had been shot away. The fore-trysail was 
the only sail she could set, and though 
keep her to the wind. 

“Seems to me she is settling,” said Ithemar, who had been 
watching the brig for some minutes. 

** She is !” responded Durkee. 

Vincent opened his glass, and he could see that the FE: 
crew were at their pumps, and that they were working hard, and 
yet he was convinced that the vessel was gradually settling in the 
water. While he gazed upon the brig the Englisn ensign was 
hoisted at her fore trysail peak, with the union down. 

“ Ah,” uttered the young captain, “‘ there goes a signal of dis- 
tress. I hope we shall reach them.” 


made uneasy, and, feeling confident that he could 
gain no more intelligence from Robuck, he resolved . 
to let him go-and return to his vessel. 

“J will take this box,” he said, “‘ and see that it 
reaches its rightful owner.” 

“ Look here,” exclaimed the fugitive highwayman, with consid- 
erable assurance. “I've been keeping that box just for the sake 
of getting a reward for it, and ’tisn’t hardly fair to be cheated out 
of it.” 

“If you had come honestly by it I would willing] & 
round for it ; but, as it may thank 
are not worse off than at present.” 

Robuck said po more about the box; but, before Vincent left 
the ship, he said to the captain : 

* Your ger here is certainly a great villain; but, I must 
confess, that in his robbing an old man of this box he may have 
done—as it now turns out—a most fortunate thing for justice. If 
poo ing the favor to let him go about his 

iness when you arrive in port.” 

“ Willingly,” returned the Englishman. 

“ Well, that’s something, anyhow,” said Robuck, 

In a few minutes more Captain Gray entered his boat, and, hav- 
ing informed the Englishman that he was at liberty to square away 
when he pleased, he rowed on board his own vessel. Having 
reached the deck of the Spark, our hero went to his cabin and put 
away the oaken box, and then he returned, and, after filling away, 
he put back towards the dismantled brig. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
, THE MYSTERY OF THE OAKEN BOX. 
Ir was well into the afternoon when the patriot cruiser filled 
away after poving the ship, end during the time she had been ly- 
ing-to the English brig had been drifting slowly to the north’rd 


she had that on it did not 


collected together in the starboard gangway, where they were wait- 
ing to be taken off. 

“For the love of gnercy, sir,” urged the English captain, “let. 
us get off as soon as possible. The brig must soon go down.” 

“1 will make all the haste I can,” returned Vincent, still stand- 
ing in the gangway to prevent the men from rushing over, “How 
many men have you, all told?” a 

“ There are only forty eight left, in the wounded and all.” - 

“Then pass the wounded over first,” said Vincent. “ Get them 

e English captain instantly cleared , and then 
the work of removing the weeuara men ccmeataaa It was 
speedily accomplished, for there were but few who needed assis- 
tance. After thisthe other men descended regularly into the boats, 
the three cutters holding them all with ease. It was too late to 
think of saving anything from the wreck, for the water was alread 
rippling in over the io grey so our hero at once leaped down, af- 
ter the others were all in the boats, and then pat off. The boats 
had not yet reached the brigantine, when the brig was seen to heel 
nickly over, with her lee rail under. In a moment more 

righted, and the sea rolled over her deck. ‘That was the last of 


I never did so foolish a thing 
Ah, how so ?” 
“Why, I might have known that you were not 

trying to run away, for you had your square main- 

sail and fore-staysail off, and yet I gave you chase 
with a perfect recklessness.” 

“ You didn’t give us credit for such metal.” 

“1 knew the metal of your guns, and I supposed 
ew mast have an efficient crew ; but you ran away 

m me once before—” 

“ That was when you had a heavy sloop to back 
you,” interrupted Vincent. 

“ Yes, I know that, but I didn’t stop to think of 
it,” said the English captain. 

“Well, well,” said our hero, “ you have no need 
to blame yourself, for we were determined to take 
you, and we had no fear of failing.” 

“TI don’t know about that,” returned the Eng- 
lishman, with compressed lips. “1 think if I had 
done as I ought you would now be my prisoner.” 

“I might have been a dead man,” emphatically 


mouced Vincent, “ but not a . Bat that 
brigantine sir, could not have yours. You 
not the men to take her.” 


Further conversation was cut off, for, at this mo- 
ment, the first cutter grazed the side of the-cruiser, - 
and, soon afterwards, the prisoners were all on 
board. The boats were run up, the main-topsail 
filled away, and then the wounded were taken care 
of. From the prisoner captain, Vincent learned 
that the total of the brig’s crew had been eighty 
men, and that among the killed were the first and 
second lieutenants, the gunner, boatswain, and one 
erates mp By the time the prisoners were all 
sec it was nearly sundown, and, having seen 
the vessel set upon her coursefor Massachusetts 
Bay, Captain Gray retired to his cabin. ‘The events 
of the day crowded heavily upon him, but amon. 
them all none occupied a larger space, in his ouind, 
than did the oaken box he had obtained from the 
fugitive highwayman. He got the box and placed 
it upon his table. The lock was broken, and hav- 
ing cast off the stout cord by which it was secured, 
he raised the cover. He saw the papers—they 
seemed all in order, and appeared to have been not 
mach handied. For a long while the young captain 
eat, with his head resting upom his 
into 

**T do not know as I ought to read these i 
he said to himself. “ They are not mine, though I 
have fairly obtained them.” 

Vincent held a long debate with himself. He 
was anxious—nervous—but he hesitated. It was 
not curiosity that moved him—it was a far deeper 
emotion. 

“I think it would be right,” he at mur- 
mured, “ for then I should know how to act. There 
may be important intelligence there—intelligence 
which will guide me in assisting Edward, Thayer.” 

This last consideration had its weight upon our 
hero’s mind, and he resolved to examine enough of 


= —— the ook. to what he 
could do to he is friend. 'o be sure, cdriosit 
CARVED BUFFET, OR SIDE-BOARD one of the cloments at fA the 


** Have you surrendered *” 

“Yes ; and we’re sinking, too. For God’s sake, help us!” 

“Then down with your ao at once,” shouted Vincent. 

“ We can’t get them out,” said the Englishman. “ You’ve rid- 
dled the boats at our davits, ard we can’t get up a purchase to 
heave out our deck boats. Send your own boats alongside or we 
shall all sink.” 

‘Vincent ordered his men to stir themselves lively, and, in a few 
minutes, the three cutters were in the water and alongside. He 
did not deem it n or Bose pe np to stop to get out the 
launch, but, ordering of crew to their ive boats, 
he set off at once for the brig. When he reached her he found 
that she had settled to within six inches of her portsills, and it 
was evident that she could not remain afloat many minutes at the 
farthest. When our hero reached the gangway of the brig, he 
found her men all crowded about the place weeey for a leap into 
the boats, and it was with the utmost exertion that he. succeeded 
in preventing them from all crowding into the single boat, from 
which he just come up. Fora single moment Vincent.cast 
his eye over that desolated deck. It was covered with broken spars, 


huge splinters, torn rigging, and dead men. The wounded were 


man’s mind, but then from that cause alone he 

would never have sought to know the mysteries of the box he had 
come in possestion of. Vincent took out the bundle of papers 
that laid uppermost, when he was interrupted by a call from the 
deck. He went up, and pears attended to the éubject u 
which his decision was required, he returned to the cabin, 
now lighted a candle and then reopened the box, The first bun- 
die of papers he untied, and one wf one he cast his eyes over 

They were deeds, and the only thing that surp,ised Vin- 
cent was that the name of his friend was not mentioned in them. 
These he tied up as be had found them, and then he opened the 
second packege. The first paper he unfolded was gf little conse- 
quence, but upon the contents of the second his @ye was fixed 
with more intensity. Twice he read the paper over, and then, 
with a trembling hand, be laid it aside. On taking the third pa- 
per he was still more deeply moved. He read it through, and 
then he leaned his brow upon his hand. 

“Just Heaven!” he murmured, “can this be true t” 

Again he looked at the paper, and, when he laid it aside, there 
were shades of strange doubt upon his features. Another paper, 
larger and more copiously written than any of the others, was 
next opened. Vincent read it with a burning eye. His i 
were tightly compressed, and his brow was bent with the most 
tense application. Whep he had finished reading it, it fell from 
his hands and dropped upon the floor. He was pale, and his lip 


now trembled. He picked up the paper and again he read it. 


Then he folded it up and placed it back in the box. 
“OY he uttered, as he started from his seat, and paced vp.and 
down the cabin, ‘‘Micah Trevett must not escape. he is. in 

Boston he must be found.” ey 
[ro | 


; 
| 
~ 
= = the war-brig, for, while yet the men gazed at the quivering fore- 
ap mast, she pitched forward with a mighty throe, and on the next 
> ian ¥ moment she was gone from mortal sight forever ! 
| 1 aN “ That’s the last of her!” uttered the English captain, gazing 
. ie ca oll upon the spot where his vessel had gone down, and where 
or)... TTS the floating spars and splinters were tossing wildly about. 
“ But, suppose, you would rather see her than to have 
ae ‘QA ae had me taken her into port as a prize,” said Vincent. 
“It makes no odds,” said the fc 
tedly. ‘I deserved to lose her n all my life 
— 
= 
But the ere could do nope | more in the way of sailing, 
for she was close ve the wind, with her bowlines taught, and . 
ij | every sail was set that would draw. She was just able to stend 
z direct for the wreck by allowing nothing for leeway ; but then the 
brig was drifting enough to more than make up for that. Jn ten 
minutes from that time the brigantine luffed and came about just 
under the Englishman’s weather-beam. ' 
“ Brig ahoy !” 
Hallo 
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BUFFET, OR SIDE-BOARD. 
posite page we give a tation of a very elabo- 
and ornamented buffet, or side-board, exhibited at 
‘the Jate fair of the Mechanics’ Institute in this city, and for which 
the exhibitors and manufacturers, Messrs. Gahery & Gendrot, 419 
_ Washington Street, received a premium of a gold medal from the 
society. This article of furniture is a most artistic and exquisite 
iece of workmanship, and the design and execution are beauti- 
carried out. The Parisian artists who have produced this 
“fine specimen of work should be patronized by those of our citi- 


the! 


"_ gens. who seek for the rarest and ~ 


. most beautiful etyle of furniture, 
“This buffet, the richest part of 
the furniture of a dining-room, 
has its lower part rounded off in 
the extremities, and is openwork- .~ 2 
ed in re the mee 
etagere of splen vases or ob- = 
fore Poet The two panels in 
mt are faced (inverted) with 
_ carving of the finest effect. 
game of various kinds, 
mirably regi. The upper 
“part is surrounded ele- 
t eta rising grace a 
adorned with fruits and flowers. 
_ This. etagere, intended to receive 
Upon tablets rich china and sil- 


be obvious to all observers that, in the constant use of the wood 
springs under the referred to, as atest during the four 
months which it has been on exhibition, we have ample proof of 
their superiority in point of durability over everything that has 
preceded them. The wood springs, in being almost constantly 
exhibited with from one to six men in the buggy, must have been 
actually used as much, and tried as thisdeatity’ ta they would be 
in the ordinary use of a buggy in several years. e idea of 
pe “a perfectly proportioned spring” out of a straight bar 
or stick of uniform size throughout its length; and also idea 


SULIMA, MOUTH OF THE DANUBE. 

On page 377, we give a picture of the mouth of the Danube. 
The treaty of Adrianople conferred on Rassia, in 1829, the right 
of establishing and maiutaining a quarantine station at one of the 
mouths of the Danube, which forms the boundary between the 
Turkish and Russian empires, and bears the name of Sulima; 
and as this is the only passage practicable for shipping, she thus 
obtained a direct influence over the whole trade of the river. A 
bar of mud about two hundred yards in length crosses the mouth 


of the river; and the water becomes so shallow over it, when no 
steps are taken to preserve a suit- 
able depth, that only vessels of 
light draught can pass, and these 


are obliged to disc their 


yer plate, is adorned with allego- 
fea statuettes, perfectly disposed 
to produce a grand effect in the 
st of this richness. 
ne panels adorn the backgrou 
represents a bouquet, which 
_ alone reveals the talent of the art- 
~ ist; the other is formed of a group 
of fraits, in which a little bird de- 
ferids his nest against a squirrel. 
’ ‘The whole is surmounted with an 
“archivelt, crowned with a deer’s 
bead, and below it, a Saige and 
beautiful figure, emblematic of 
the hant, crowns animates 
splend 
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_ PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 
We give below a representation 
of a specimen of a very philan- 
thropic invention, which has elic- 
ited the highest encomiums of 


surgeo 

danthropists throughout the Unit- 
4 States and the principal cities 
of Europe, to wit, “ Palmer’s Pa- 
tent Leg,” exhibited at the Crys- 
~tak Palace, and contributed by B. F. Palmer, Esq., the inventor, 
and, his-copartners, Messrs Carrier & Hudson, manufacturers, 
from their well known and extensive establishments at Springfield, 
nious substi- 
test materials 
compatible with strength and durability, while its joints—knee, 


muscles and tendons of the natural limb, and affording a 
» lifelike elasticity, allow of an easy 
graceful motion, which, by a 
« little practice, is soon made to 
the natural leg. 
the Crystal Palace, in Lon- 


upwards of twenty gold and sil- 
ver medals, and other valuable 
testimonials, have been bestowed 
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PATENT SPRING. 
The above cut represents the 


ificent light carriage, now 
exhibited by Mr. M. G. 
_ Hub , at the tal Palace, 
Carriage Spring. uni- 
versal attention which this car- 
riage commands has probably 
rendered most of our readers fa- 

imiliar with it, as a model of artis- 
_ tie beauty, and as one of the at- 


~ tractive features of the Exhibi- 
tion; butythe beautiful and phi- 
losophical principles upon which 


it is constructed are, perhaps, too 
‘frequently passed over unobserv- 
ed, or misunderstood. We must 
confess, that the principle—like 
that of most other really merito- 


HUBBARD’S PATENT CARRIAGE SPRING, EXHIBITED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


of making a self adjusting spring that will carry apy desired load 
with equal ease, are origioal with the inventor of this spring ; and 
the beauty of the principles, and the ingenious manner in which 
he has applied them to carriages, entitle his improvement to the 
attention and confidenee of all who wish to avail themselves of its 
superior advant . The above carriage was manufactured by 
Messrs. Bradley & Woodruff, of Rahway, N.J. Perhaps no arti- 
cle in the Exhibition has attracted more noti€e, or elicited more 
ion, than this new specimen of vehicle. 


@ O 


PALMER & 


improv Pp 8 to 
@ castialobse: ver too simple to 
combine all the merits which the 
inyentor claims for it; but when 
we examine it more thoroughly, 
‘we become as much surprised at : 
*“ its: real ‘merits as at its unparalleled simplicity. Jt would hardly 
“shave been eredited, before the inventor demonstrated the fact, that 
the axles of a carri could be so strongly connected, and the 
bory so firmly united to them, atid with such surprisingly deli- 
ete elasticity, by merely using four solid bars of steel or wood. 


But wh a we come to see it, and test its merits—as Hey certainly 
._ bave been tested in the wood spring buggy standing by the side 
of the carriage above repr we t fail to de that 
“ t0 the various merits of superior strength, lightness and delicacy 
of spriag it adds the all-important one of duradility—for it must 


PALMER'S EXHIBITION AT THE CRYST PALACE. 


NEW RAILROAD STATION, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
This building, situate’! at Broad and Prime Streets, Philadel- 
phia, and represented on page 376, was commenced August, 1851, 
and completed August, 1852. It is of brown stone, and presents 
avery handsome appearance. The company’s depot was brmerty 
at Market, near Eleventh Street, but is now removed to the ws 
cious building our picture represents, from which extends 
_— southern route through Chester, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
ashington, Fredericks , Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, 
Montgomery and Movile to New Orleans. 


— into lighters, and re-em- 
it after crossing the shallows. 
The occupation of Sulima by the 
Russians received the sanction 
of Austria in a special conven- 
tion, in 1840, for the maintenance 
of deep water over the bar in con- 
sideration of a tax or toll on ves- 
sels crossing it. This bar is form- 
ed by the gradual deposit of 
mud conveyed by the stream, and 
to keep the required depth, noth- 
ing further is required than to stir 
the mud, which the current will 
carry off. Before the t at Ad- 
rianople, the Turks ‘maintained 
a uniform depth of sixteen feet 
over the bar, by means of hea 
iron rakes which they obliged all 
vessels to drag after them during 
their passage out of the river. 
Since the convention of Russia 
and Austria, in 1840, no steps 
have been taken to clear the bar, 
which, in consequence, has been 
ually increasing, although 
tnglish end other ships have 
been paying so many Spanish 
dollars for a service unperformed, 
besides many pounds sterling for 
cost of lighterage, insurance and 
losses which this Russian breach 
of contract has entailed upon 
commerce. Anything relating 
to the commercial relation be- 
tween Turkey and Russia, at the 
present time, is a subject of more 
than ordinary interest. The lat- 
ter government has always cov- 
eted, and has but in a partia 1 de- 
gree possessed, maritime influ- 
ence and opportunity. But ne 
sincerely trust that the Turks may yet be able to vindicate their 
rights, and to utterly disconcert the enemy. We have tried for a 
succession of years to understand the Russian policy ; but it is 


present extent of the terri he governs. All civilized Europe 

attribute to him the latter; and if this is the case, we most earn- 

estly hope that stern reality may bring him to his senses. It is 

very plain from news that is 

upon forcing the to yield to his self-aggrandizing demands, 
" and, declaring war, has brought 
his gigantic power against hi 
hitherto troublesome antagonist. 
Rassia is strong, very strong; 
but she is not strong enough in 
this advanced period of the world, 
to demonstrate any such axiom 
as strength against right. The 
Russian bear, in accordance with 
the season, must retire into win- 
ter quarters. 


| 
| either incomprehensible, or else the emperor desires to add to the 


ROXBURY. 


The view which we present on 
page 377, of Roxbury, Mass., is 
taken from Tremont Road, and is 
a very fine and accurate repre- 
sentation of our suburban city as 
seen from this point. At the 
present moment it is strongly 
urged that Roxbury and Boston 
should be joined, and become one 
city. As it re s our own feel- 
ings, we are decidedly in favor 
of such an arrangement, and 
know of a vast number of citi- 
zens who equally advocate the 
plan. Boston is surrounded very 
immediately by towns, in the 
same manner as Roxbury, which, 
we think, should form part and 

el of the city proper. The 
siness and wealth of Roxbury 
are intimately copnected with the 
rt of Boston ; indeed, its entire 
interests, in this point of view, 
are hardly capable of being con- 
sidered as separate from those of 
the metropolis. It has, however, 
considerable trade of its own, and 
its roanufactures are various and 
extensive. ‘These consist of car- 
peting, worsted and silk fringe 
and tassels, leather, iron castings, 
steam engines aud boilers, fire 
engines, cordage, paints, sheet 
lead, white lead and chemical 
preparations, shoes, hats, cabinet 
ware, and @ great variety of other 
articles. hen viewed from the 
dome of the State House in Boston, this beautiful city, together 
with the cities of Charles own and Cambridge—invol and 
blended as they are with Boston, from which no other lines of 
separation can be distingu'shed than such as are made by the 
Charles River and the sever.) bridges and avenues running from 
one city to another—seem all to be one grea: city ; as, in fact, 
from their relations of interoourse and commerce, as well as their 
roximity, they virtually are, as truly as the city and liberties of 
Philadelphia ; and this project of uniting the, various suburban 
cities will, ultimasely beeompleied. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
BROKEN FAITH. 


long-deserted grave, of 
Who once in tummer’s fading bloom, 
From the fond arms of love went down 
To the long slumber of the tomb: 


How often since has spring’s soft shower 
Revived the life in nature’s breast, 

Till the sweet herb and ten#fer flower 
Have beautih.d this place of rest. 


How many summer. ‘ime: have told 
To morial hearts the'r vapid flight 
Since first this heap of y. low mould 
Shut all earth’s beauty um my sight. 


Sin«e first to love’s sweet >romis: true 
Here oft my lonesome footsteps tocd, 

Till year by year the pathway grew 
Deeper and deeper in the sod. 


Now these neglected roses tell 
Of no untiring tendance nigh, 

0 God! I have not kept so well 
My faith as i: the days gone by! 


I who through ) ears that seemed one night 
Of dread, and dull, and wearying pein, 

Could never think that any light 

* Would come to visit me again. 


QO, thou that lov’st me still, above, 

O journeyer through eternity ; 
Forgive me that a living love 

Has come between my soul and thee! 


~ 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MR. MUDDLETON’S POLITICAL CAREFR. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


“Mrs. Mupp.eron, I think I am more than half convinced. 
I feel that I have genius.” 

“I have always told you so, Mr. Muddleton, but never could 
awaken you to a sense of your importance. You will persist in 
demeaning yourself by selling groceries, and in prostituting your 
uncommon abilities.” 

“You really think, then, that I can enter the political argna 
with success 

“ With complete triumph! You onght to be iti congress this 
very minute.’ 


*‘ But you know I hate notoriety, Mrs. Muddleton. I am nat 
urally a very retiring man.” 
“You hide your light under a half bushel! You don’t put 


yourself forward! In fact, you are led by the nose, Mr. Muddle- 
ton. Why, if some men had your brains they would have been 
senators long ago.” 

“* Perhaps.so, my dear; but there’s no telling! People some- 
times mistake inclination for genius.” 

“‘ Always harping on the old string! I never shall get your 
self respect up to the sticking point. But if you had the least 
regard for your family, you would try to get sent to congress—it 
would be so pleasant spending the winter at Washington.” 

Mrs. Muddleton sighed, and wiped her eyes, for the beatific 
visions which arose to her view, of life at the capital, affected her 
considerably. She felt that she was a wronged woman—wronged 
by Alpheus Muddleton, who suffered his remarkable powers to lie 
dormant, and rust out, when they ought to be worn out by active 
and honorable service in the legislative halls of this surprising 
country. Mr3. Muddleton was ambitious—fond of “high life,” 
fine dresses, and parade. She wanted to see and be seen, hearand 
be heard, and enjoy all the privileges which. attend wealth and 
exalted stations. 

These desires were inordinste, and haunted her continually. 
Her husband was a good-natured, well-meaning, plodding sort of 
a man, with no ambition above a comfortable living. He kept a 
grocery store in the quiet little village of Spindletown, where he 
resided, and would have been entirely content with that employ- 
ment, had it not been for the continual importunities of his wife, 
who, as we have seen from the foregoing conversation, entertained 
the idea that he was competent to occupy some “higher walk in 
life.”’ 

The good woman dwelt on this favorite conception so long, that 
it grew to be a sort of troubled spirit to disturb her dreams, and 
poison her daily enjoyment. The natural diffidence of Mr. Mud- 
dieton kept him for a long time from giving any serious thought 
to theguggestions of his more aspiring conjugal mate. But water 
in continual motion wears : way the surface of stone, and so the 
motion of Mrs. Muddieton’s tongue finally made a deep impression 
upon his feelings. He really began to suspect that he had supe- 
rior abilities, and was “ throwing himself away in the grocery busi- 
ness,” as his wife often attested. 

Having successfully brought him to this conclusion, the good lady 
took courage, and did not despair of doing more. Steps must 
now be taken to bring him before the publiceye. He must “ mix 
With,politics and politital men, and try to make himself popular.” 

“You must enter the electioneering ‘arena,” she anid to Mr. 
Mauddleton one day, with more than usual earnestness. ‘‘There’s 
Stewart and Strong, both up by different parties for representa- 
tives to the state legislature. Now you must take sides, and stump 
it for one or the oth .r.” 

And leave the store?” 

“ the store when it js mecessary.” 


‘| you'll help me next.’ 


“ But which side shall I take ?” 

“ The strongest, of course” 

*‘ Stewart is the best man, I think.” : 

“Best man isn’t the question! Go infor the most promising 
candidate.” 

Either will promise to any extent.” 

“You must go to Strong and say, ‘I’ll help you this year if 
Be sure and tell him about your influence— 
that your shop is crowded every day by people whose votes you 
can secure very easily. Represent this part of the subject in a 
strong light. If Strong don’t feel inclined to accept your disin- 
terested offer, turn to Stewart.” 

“Ah, yes—exactly !” 

“ And you must make some speeches in favor Of your man,” 
pursued Mrs. Muddieton. 

“You know I never made a speech.” 

“There must be a first time. You must learn—every man 
ought to know how to make a speech: You need a little of that 
kind of practice before you go to congress, or even to the state 
legislature. It will be advisable also to make a few songs lauda- 
tory of your candidate.” 

“Why, Mrs. Maddleton, I never made a verse in my whole 
life. Songs, indeed !” 

“Pll help you, Mr. Muddleton. You remember the lines I 
sent you the day following our engagement, which you pronounced 
beautiful. Well, I composed those, you recollect ?” 

“ And I had one fifece published in the ‘ Spindletown Trampet,’ 
entitled ‘The Wounded Dove ’—in imitation of Burns’ ‘ Wounded 
Hare ’—which appeared precisely as I sent it to the office, with 
the exception that six of the concluding stanzas were omitted. I 
wonder what w 1 rhyme with Strong.” 

“Long,” sug sted the grocer. 

“ And he’s the . \ird party candidate. That will do very well.” 

“Vip with Strong !” 

“ And down with Long!” said Mr. Muddleton, ‘triumphantly. 

“ something like that will do, only get the poetical part a little 
more perfect. When customers come in to trade, you must sound 
them ; learn their political sentiments, and see how they stand af- 
fected towards Strong. And if you can happen to call to mind 
any story that will tell in favor of your candidate, it will be good 
policy to relate it with—with embellishments.” 

“ But I can’t recall to mind a single thing that Strong has ever 
done to benefit anybody. As for benevolence, I imagine that’s an 
attribute yet to be developed.” 

“ Draw on your own imagination, Mr. Muddleton—that’s the 
way it’s done! A man of your talent should never be at a loss 
for words.” 

“ But I am a stickler for principle.” 

“ What kind of principle ?” 

“The principle of right.” 

“The true principle of right is to take care of yourself first. 
Get to the top of the Jadder of popularity as soon as possible, 
without heeding who you jostle off and tumble down, in your 
ascent. Every man for himself, Alpheus ; and let those who get 
a fall recover themselves as soon as they can, and commence 
scrambling up again. Self-preservation, you know, is the first 
law of nature.” 

“That view of the subject does not appeal to my highest con- 
victions of right. There are some spots in your theory which no 
sophistry can fully cover. You may have possibly given the true 
definition of principle, as understood and practised by what are 
called men of the world, but it is not the Christian meaning of 
the word.” ; 

“Mr. Muddleton, such squeamishness will always keep you 
poor, and confine you, to the day of your death, to a _— 
walks of life. For the sake of your wife and children, Ido ho; 
you will make an effort to place yourself where you ought to be.” f 

“T have often thought I had talent enough to give me an easier 
living than 1 get now ; but when it comes to the practical part of 
this office-seeking business, it seems repugnant to my better na- 
ture. However, to gratify you, I will see Strong, and commence 
the electioneering campaign without delay.” 

Mrs. Muddleton was overjoyed at the success of her persevering 
exertions, and saw her husband walk off in the direction of 
Strong’s residence, with a lively feeling of expectation and grat- 
ification. He was absent three hours, and returned with the 
cheering intelligence that he had made the proposed arrangement 
without difficulty. 

. Mr. Muddleton soon began the work of making Strong “a 
popular man with the people.” With the aid of his wife, and the 
active co operation of Strong himself, he prepared a biographical 
sketch of the “ people’s candidate,” which began in this manner : 

“ Peter Strong, the great grandfather of James.(now a can- 
didate for public favor), was a commissioned officer in the French 
and Indian war. He died gloriously, at the head of his command, 
at the famous battle of ——, which virtually put anend to hgs- 
tilities. Isaac Strong, the grandfather of our subject, was exten- 
sively engaged in the revolutionary war; was the friend and 
confidential adviser of Washington, and received several mortal 
wounds in ischarge of his high duties, which finally termi- 
nated his usefal life, The mame of this wonderful man is men- 
tioned many times in Washington’s despatches ; and his enterprise 
assisted to close the war, and restore peace to the afflicted colonies. 
No monument has yet been erected to his memory! This 
culpable neglect has never been noticed by Congress. His widow 
did ‘not have a pension ! 

‘‘ Stephen, the natural father of the people’s candidate, served in 
the last war with England, under General Jackson. It was this 
gentleman who, at New Orleans, suggested the idea to Old Hick- 


ory of placing bales of cotton before the men to form a breastwork. 
Strange to say, he has never had the credit of this ; another strik- 
ing illustration of the ingratitude of republics! Stephen was 
wounded in the stomach, and never fully recovered his appetite 
afterward. No commission was ever tendered him, medal,or 
anything of that sort, by government; and in fact it is by no 
means certajn that General Jackson mentioned his name in his 
official despatches. 

“ Parker Strong, brother to Stephen, and uncle to our subject, 
had his head shot off at Bunker’s Hill, during the engagement ; 
while the widow had all her fowls and silver plate stolen by the 


~tories. -Parker’s head was not recovered and identified, though a 


few years ago, some workmen in exvavating upon ‘the ‘hill, ex- 
humed a pair of jaws, which one of the family recognized as his, 
because they had double teeth all round; a striking 
characteristic of that heroic veteran. 

“James, the direct descendant of this long line of honorable an- 
cestry, it is well known, raised his voice in favor of the Mexican 
war, and even contemplated going to the seat of hostilities, atthe 
head of an army. He would have put his -self-sacrificing views 
into operation, had he been elevated to the rank where he thought 
he had a right to be.” 

The biography commencing as above, was published in the 
“ Spindletown Trumpet,” and blew the fame of James Strong all 
over that section. : 

Muddleton electioneered, and had much to say about “‘ gratitude 
for past services,” alluding to the exploits of Strong’s progenitors, 
and did not forget, at his good lady’s suggestion, to: distribute 
sundry groceries among the poor voters. Furthermore, the joint 
efforts of himself and wife produced a song, which he hired the 
boys to sing in the store and in the street, to a popular air. Some 
of this production we take the liberty to subjoin. 

* “The country is in danger, 
And ail is going wrong ; 
We call on every voter, 
To do his best for Strong. 
A crisis is before us, 
Which must be met with skill; 
If the President wont right us, 
We know a man that will. 
Cuonus.— Then fight it strong with Long, 
"And do it long for Strong, 
Nor vote for Stewart, etc.” 

In a short time Mr. Muddleton got pretty deeply engaged in 
politics. He visited the village tavern very often, and neglected 
his business. He had always been a temperate man, but now he 
began to treat the voters in a friendly way, and of course to do it 
in that manner, had to drink with them. 

Thus matters went along, and before élection day came round, 
he had come to be a regular hanger-on at taverns, and on some 
occasions had been seen “rather the worse for liquor,” as it is 
sometimes expressed. 

Mrs. Muddleton saw these indications of dissipation without 
uneasinéss, for she thought when the election had passed, he would 
return again to his business and former habits. The day of trial 
came at length, and Strong was elected. This event was made 
the occasion of a champagne supper, from which onr political as- 
pirant was carried home “dead drunk.” But his wife was so 
elated with the success of Strong, that she paid no attention to 
this trifling circumstance, being rather disposed to treat it in a 
light and playful manner. 

Mr. Muddleton found it exceedingly difficult to turn his thoughts 
once more to business, and consequently the grocery trade lan- 
guished. The simple-hearted honesty which had formerly char- 
acterized his dealings and feelings was gone. Politics now 
absorbed his attention, and the store, previously so orderly and 
quiet, became the scene of violent disputations, and unprincipled 
“‘wire pulling,” for selfish purposes. Customers began to drop 
off, and the general aspect of things to change. 

By the time Strong got back from the legislature, Muddieton’s 
affairs, as the neighbors said, ‘bad a dabious Jook.” «Another 
campaign was now to commence, and our hero confidently expect- 
ed that he should be the “ people’s man.” Strong wasin duty 
bound to “help him,” and there was no doubt but that he would 
do so, with friendly zeal. But he was doomed to: a terrible dis- 
appointment. Strong was desirous of representing that district 
again, and his friends and relations resolved to make a rally for 
him. Maddleton reminded him of his promise, to which that 
gentleman replied with the utmost coolness and assurance : 

‘* My dear Muddleton, help me this time, and I will help you 
next.” 

“Bat I gave you my support on the occasion. of pomr, first 
election.” 

“My glorious friend, magnanimity is a part of yougnéture ; we 
mustn't make a split in the party! Think of it—lay it to heart ; all 
your hopes and mine will be blasted, if the party splits, . Hang on 
to me, Muddleton—lift me up—go it strong—make a few more 
couge—weite ashort history of my speeches and doings last win- 

ter—touch ’em up again on Peter Strong, my great grandfather, 
not forgetting Isaac, the uncle, whose head was shot off at Bunk- 
er’s Hill. Excellent Alpheus, you wield a nervous pen; your 
genius ought not to be lost to the country on the eve of this inter- 
esting crisis.” 

Mr. Muddleton felt flattered by these remarks, but. went home 
to his lady, rather dejected, notwithstanding. He explained. the 
case to her. She was-angry at first, but finally cooled Cown, and 
advised her husband to submit to his destiny, and ‘go in ” once 
more for Strong. 

The “glorious Alpheus” said he would—went_ straight up to 
the “ Red Eagle Hotel,” drank much, to drown. his disappoint- 
ment; talked boisterously, and returned home, both “glorious” 
and uproarour. 
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» Again he neglected his store, and spent his time in running 
about to-blow the trumpet for Strung. He made stump speeches, 
» while under:the influence of bad 1um, and discoursed touchingly 

of the ‘dear country,” while puffing six cent cigars. He didn’t 

forget the songs, Peter, Isaac, or Parker Strobtg, but used their 

“venerable names” alloputhivally, 

The good genius of James Strong prevailed, and he was re- 
elected. Mr. Muddleton got muddled again, and atoned fer the 
error by a violeat headache for three consecutive days 

To make a long story short, Strong went to the halls of the 
state legislature for the second time, while our aspirant went on 
pretty much in-the old way—which was on the down-hill grade. 
When Strong got back, he was a confirmed tippler, and more 
political in his tendencies than ever. 

“ Now,” said Muddleton, “‘ you must go in for me.” 

“Really, my dear sir, I will think about it ; bat—but I believe 
Eam pledged to support Mr. Porcelain, the hardware dealer.” 
»» “ Porcelain, the hardware dealer!’ exclaimed poor Muddleton, 
astonished beyond the power of expression. 

“ You comprehend me, sir, fully; ard I hope you will come 
manfully to his help,” replied Strong, with perfect self possession. 
*« Porcelain has never had any of his fathers and grandfathers 
killed at Bunker’s Hill,” he added, with a sly leer, “‘ but then a 
man of jgour genius can getup something to make political capital.” 

“This base ingratitude strikes me dumb!’ cried Muddleton. 

“ Perhaps Porcelain will help you nezt time !”’ continued Strong. 

* L-can’t believe my ears,” returned our subject. 

_/ “ Beware of splits—thé party must be kept together.” 

Good: heavens !” 

“ Good morning, friend Muddleton ; call round and see us any 
time ;”’ and with these words, Mr. Strong touched his hat conde- 
scendingly, and walked on, leaving Muddleton the most astonished 
man in the world. He didn’t stir until Strong was quite out of 
sight, and then didn’t know whether to stir or not On his way 
home, he called at the ‘‘ Eagle Hotel,” and found four of his 
friends, who consecutively took him “one side’ by the button 
hole, and informed him “ in confidence,”’ that Strong had promised 


to “help them this heat, and they wanted. him (Muddleton) to: 


nominate them at the next caucus.” 

“The villain! he agreed to support me!” cried our hero, in a 
rage, when he had “ privately and in confidence” heard these in- 
teresting disclosures. 
- A sad denouement now took place. The cat got fairly out of 
the bag, to employ an old simile, and each of the aspirants opened 
wide their visual organs, in dismay and amazemeat. There was 
a pretty “kettle of fish” prepared for them by the unmitigated 
Strong. They had each been made “ paws of,” as Alpheus de- 
clared, “to pull Strong’s hot chestnuts out of the fire.” 

The five companions in disappointment let off some unspeak- 
able oaths, drank all round, whacked.the bar emphatically with 
their fists, and ended by breaking tumblers, and having a most 
republican drunk. They agreed to go against Porcelain, and 
avenge their wrongs, to some extent, by baffling him. This was 
hot all; they thought it their duty to go up and thrash Strong, 
and went to his house with that iaudable object in view. That 
gentleman was “out,” however, and they were obliged to give it 


up for that time. 
- That night five respectable ladies bedded and boarded without 


their liege lords, who returned in the mornit g about sunrise, with 
much free soil mud clinging w their habiliments. Tradition 
saith they slept in the adjacent gutters, lying between the “ Red 
Eagle” and their-respective homes. Muddleton took a violent 
cold, had a brain fever, and in his long hours of delirium raved 
about Peter Strong, Bunker’s Hill, New Orleans and ingratitude. 

He recovered slowly, and began to realize that he was poorer 
than ever he had been before, and that his prospects looked dark. 
He drank; to drown reflection ; and took the sump against Por- 
celain,/-whem the next campaign commenced. The unhappy 
Porcelain was defeated, and a long and vexatious struggle took 
place, which ended in favor of the third party candidate. 

Soon*after that important event, poor Muddleton failed, his 
stcre was closed, and he bankrupt in pocket and in fame. 
Nobody would have known him, that hadn’t seen him for the lat 
three years, if they had met him in the street, wending his way 
home, with a hollow cheek, eyes with a fire red binding round 
them, and tottering gait. 

Heventered his house, threw himself upon a chair, covered his 
face with his hands, and wept— wept that he had bartered principle 
to politi¢al chicanery. 

Mrs. Muddleton was humbled. The clouds of infatuation began 
to cléar’aiway from her mind’s sky. She was awakened slowly to 
a sensé Of her heartless: folly. She acted like a true woman—re- 
pented, confessed, and begged her husband to forgive her madne:s. 

“Jt has been a bitter experience,” she said, “‘ but to me it will 
prove @ lasting lesson, and a useful one.” 

“ Bitter indeed!” cried Muddileton. 

“Thave made my husband a draukard and a bankrupt,” added 
the wife, im broken accents. 

_“T atm both—God forgive me !” 

Mrs. Muddleton averted her face, and felt like a guilty woman. 

“We must reform,” said he, at length, “ refurm here, where we 
have fallen. I wont move. I'll stay and try to get back my man- 
hood again ; retrieve the past by present action.” 

Mrs. Muddleton embraced her husband, and promised to aid 
him like a loyal wife, and this time kept her word. Mr. Muddle- 
ton changed from that very hour, but it was a long and desperate 
struggle. Yet he succeeded in shaking off his old political asso- 
ciation’, abandoned his cups, and came out of the furnace purified 
and redeemed from ‘his evil courses. He never after took any 
active part in politics, but deposited his vote in the ballot box 
quietly, as an honest man should. 


[Written for Glenson’s Pictorial.) 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


No. IV. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 

Ir is well there are no more builders of pyramids. Group 
about them every idea of utility you can; imagite them astro- 
nomical observatories, royal iron-safes for undiscovered treasures, 
artificial mountains to turn off the desolating desert sands, they 
were a sinful waste of life and a monstrous perversion of a na- 
tion’s energy. Evidently burial places, as the empty sarcophagus 
still frowns upon your intrusive tread within, and the mummied 
dead lie piled in millions without, they were just as evid.ntly 
monuments to the royal builder’s vanity. Throw yourself back 
into that early, materialist time, before any «nduring records, 
other than carvings in stone, had been invented ; before any dar- 
ing mind had cause to suspect that Egypt was not enduring as its 
mountains, and you can feel how a mighty sovereign might long 
to, transmit the greatness cf his name by such a building, as 
seemed necetsarily immortal. It was of a piece with the per- 
petual preservation of the body by mummy preparations, for a 
vain conqueror to keep four hundred thousand men at work for a 
great part of a lifetime upon the mighty mass which should, he 
fondly thought, bear his name forever. Now, of the sixty-seven, 
once stretching along for forty miles upon the Libyan shore, not 
twenty remain entire; and three only—Cheops, Cephren, and 
Myccrinus—are known by their builders’ names. The Turks 
quarry- for a new building at the nearest old one,—of course the 
brick pyramids at Washoor, and the smaller stones of the Sakkara 
group, proved an irresistible temptation; and many have van- 
ished entirely, and many more are to disappear and leave nothing 
but a ghostly tradition behind—for no one unrolls to you the past 
glory of Egypt. A memorial tablet tells you, in Rome, where 
the transformed obelisk once stood—the home of obelisks, pyr- 
amids and sphinxes would have to be covered with inscriptions to 
tell all the changes it has undergone. 

The “ Howadji ” is right in sa) ing the pyramids disappoint the 
eye on a near approach—they seem to sink down into the sand, 
and to vanish, as the rainbow did from the little boy who had 
chased it over the meadows. This is because they rise so gradu- 
ally from the vast base. The famous American bridge, at Por- 
tage, is but little more than half the height of the great pyramid ; 
ani yet its loftiness impresses the beholder more because it springs 
so abruptly from the deep bed of the Genesee River. Could a 
mountain of sand and rock be heaped around it, as time, the 
sirocco, and human destructiveness haye piled half-way up the 
Cheops, and there would be little left to admire. Were there 
some familiar object to measure the pyramid—by some modern 
dwelling, or some Christian church—its grandeur would burst 
upon you asarevelation. That this is so, the insignificance of 
the great Sphinx, at its foot, sufficiently shows. This unnoticed, 
half buried, sadly battered monster measures over one hundred 
feet around its brow; but many a traveller passes by it unseen, 
and the first exclamation of our party was: “That little thing 
can’t be the Sphinx !” 

The first sight of the Geezeh trio is so imposing that it*repays 
one for all the trial and trouble of so many thousand miles’ jour- 
ney. As you ascend the Nile, the boatmen hush their dirge-like 
song for a moment, and, in profound stillness, point to those im- 
mense hay cocks, which stand out upon the horizon for a whole 
day before you reach their landing place. Here antiquity faces 
you with its utmost awe, with dreary solitude, mysterious designs, 
a vast age, a sepulchral repose ; as Napoleon expressed to his 
army, in that eloquent address, “ Forty centuries look down upon 
you now!” I have visited all kinds of catacombs, ancient and 
modern ; have wandered at night-fall among the tombs of the for- 
gotten dead ; have paced the Dead Sea shore; have sauntered 
among long rows of mouldering capuchins, in the garb of their 
zlooni order ; have mused alone at midnight where Christian 
martyrs were “ butchered for a Roman holiday ;” but have never 
felt the spell upon meas in approaching the Cairo pyramids. 
They seem: the ghosts of the olden past ; -antediluvian silence 
folds them in its benumbing srms ; the boundless desert seems to 
shield them in its barren bosom ; their half-discovered purposes 
defy the curious gaze ; they seem built by another race for another 
world than ours. 

It is nothing to mount the largest of the group. The sloping 
sides having been all torn away, vast ledges of honeycomb lime- 
stone offer no more danger or difficulty than in jumping upon a 
common table, and then upon a bureau or wardrobe ; one only 
needs to be youtig and fresh. At the start, two or three shaggy 
Bedoueen insist upon taking you in charge for the run, one grasp- 
ing each hand, the other pushing behind—if you permit. Ten 
minutes will do the job, and there is no more danger of falling 
than of dropping from a “platform” at a-caucus. My men were 
full of fun ; and, expecting to make a little speculation out cf me 
in the shape of backsheish, they ran me by my companions in 
going up and coming down, giving me every now and then a 
smart slap on the back, and singing out, “Good! good! back- 
sheish! backsheish!” The viewfrom the wide platform at the 
top has certainly no par#ilel upotearth. Many travellers spend 
the night there for the sake of the Superb panorama at sunrise ; 
and are sure of escaping those mists Which so ofien defeat sight- 
seers upon mountain tops, and that frequent rain, which half the 
time sends one down in no merry mood fronrthe Swiss summits. 
To the west the eye rests upon nothing but the many sands of the 
Libyan Desert—a rolling prairie embalmed in death. To the 
south the crumbling and ruined pyramids of Abooseer and Sak- 


kara arrest the gaze, and, for a time, arrest it from the yellow 
Nile, winding along from the Mountains of the Moon and its un- 
known source. But the eastern vicw is more interesting than all 
the rest, for there lies the finest Arab city in the world, with its 
countless domes, its glancing minarets, its crowded tea ports, its 
many palaces and inviting gardens, its finely placed castle in the 
background, and the exquisite Caliphs’ mosque-tombs stretch- 
ing away into the wild sands of the Eastern Desert, with which 
their faded beauty is soon to mingle. Alas! that the Turk never 
repairs—that what he has once done is forever done—and the ele- 
ments and Vandal-Europeans may work what mischief they will, 
the builder troubling Limself not at all for the cracked dome, the 
leaning minaret, the fading fresco or the tumbling parapet ! 

The entrance into the pyramid I found took more nerve than 
the ascent. The air was so stifling, the darkness so profound, the 
polished granite so sloping and so slippery, the sense of terror so 
acute, that my first effort failed and I became very faint, and my 
friend, the doctor, declared “he would not go in if they gave him 
the pyramid!” But, not knowing who might say “I had seen 
nothing if I had not seen this,” and remembering that the stout 
Arabs who led me in could drag me out, I pushed forward into 
three chambers, one above another, in the centre, the contents of 
which may be summed up in a zero—an open, blackened sarco- 
phagus being the sole remaining occupant of a royal mausoleum. 
Still, I had “seen the elephant ;” had witnessed granite blocks so 
closely united that a penknife could not enter between ; had crept 
under a broken portcullis ; had looked into a mysterious weil, 
which the Arab legend declares to extend a thousand miles; had 
felt more awe than can be possible again; and—had had a first- 
rate adventure. 


The Arab sheik, whose men had been dinning “ backsheish ” - 


into my ears, has the naughty trick of putting their wages into 
his own pocket; so they are accustomed to tease a present, when 
away from his keen eyes, out of every visitor. And now they in- 
tended to take it, “willy, nilly ;” and their brawny arms barred 
my departure from the “king’s chamber.” I was ready to give a 
trifle when their work was done, but was not going to be robbed 
as so many had been. So, drawing back, I gave a leap, and their 
arms yielded to the stroke of my head, and we came out into the 
sunlight, laughing together over the failure of their customary 
trick. Before we parted I satisfied them that, though not willing 
to have favors forced from us, we would not “send them empty 
away.” It was a new experience with me, but, afterwards, I 
learnt that English -people, particularly ladies, had often been 
robbed in this way, and it was everybody’s duty to resist 
spoliation even in trifles. . 

On another occasion American enterprise took the Cairo gentry 
by surprise. It is a traditional notion that to visit the farther 
pyramids must consume more than a day; of course that you 
must travel with an equipage and lodge at the tombs. We were 
determined to do no such thing. We had learnt already that 
Yankees can accomplish what more indolent travellers never 
dream of. Yet the Cairo gates were closed at sufidown, the dis 
tance there and back was thirty miles, and we had to depend upon 
those clever little fellows, the Cairo donkeys, to return us at night 
beneath a civilized roof. 

But there is nothing impossible to the resolute will. At day- 
light the best donkeys, and their one-eyed drivers, stood at the ho- 
tel door; and we were away for the ferry-boat before anybody 
was alive, except a few Turkish coffee-houses, from which an egg- 
shell cup of black coffee refreshed us exceedingly. The Sakkara 
pyramids are inferior to the Geezeh, and were, probably, built at 
a later date ; but the world of mummies, the cat and the ibis es- 
pecially, was far greater. Some finely arched and painted tombs 
were open to view ; a different class of pyramidal structures, of 
smaller and more perishable materials, were presented ; and we 
had the delightful surprise of witnessing the first sphinx disin- 
terred from the repose of ages. It was said to\be a present for 
Baron Rothschild. 

There was plenty of time for “‘Memphis,” now Mitrahenny, 
where we éncountercd the Israelites; as this spot, marked by a 
colossal image, flat upon its face in a wet ditch, is supposed to 
have been the birthplace of Moses, and there is a pretty general 


agreement that his people lived somewhere within the neighbor- . 


hood of Cairo. We imagined if we had had Rothschild’s purse 
ready open, it would have been our present—as the little boy said 
to me once: “I wish you happy new year and I want my money 
for it!” 

Upon our return a constant feast was spread before the eye— 
now a funeral, now a wedding party, now a crowd, marching 
slowly along, to be whipped for their taxes at Cairo, now some 
street performers going through this very process, in imitation of 
a Cadi’s court, and now some of the wretched, one stringed mu- 
sic of the country, amidst an admiring crowd, which Gliddon 
made so delicious in his panoramic exhibition. How we gazed 
into a blind man’s school, the busy urchins droning out their les- 
sons to the pious joy of their eyeless teacher ; there a butcher was 
dressing a calf fall in the street ; here a man knelt at prayer in his 
shop, and there another was flogging his wife upon the highway, 
robody seeming to regard her cries in a land where all a.woman’s 
rights are established wrongs. Finally, we brought upat the ho- 
tel before soup-time, making our landlord cry that we had wings, 
having jostled over only one old codger in the streets, crowded 
two silk-shrouded women into the confectionary-shops, raised a 
dozen cries of “‘ Bismillah,” and earnt-a glorious appetite for din- 
ner. A thousand bles-ings upon those doakeys !—the easiest mo- 
tion in the world except the gondola’s !—the funniest little fellows 
that ever showed off a gawkey’s greenness ; mounting them the 
first time with a boy’s shout of pleasure, we parted from them, at 
last, sad enough, that we should not see their like again. 
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° THE MILLS HOUSE, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

The Mills House is eligibly and commandingly situated in the 
most active business section of the city of Charleston, 8. C., at 
the southwest corner of Meeting and Queen Streets, extending a 
front of eighty feet on the former, and three hundred feet on the 
latter. The brick work is covered externally with a mastic 
cement, finely imitating brown stone; and the monotony that 
would otherwise be produced by such an extent of wall is relieved 
by the number and size of the windows, and the projecting brack- 
ets above them. These are of terra cotta, and in the richest style 
of ornament allowed by good taste. The Meeting Street, or prin- 
cipal public entrance, is through a richly ornamented tripartite 
doorway into a public vestibule. This is laid with the richest 
English Mosaic tiles, and ornamented, in all respects, up to the 
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THE MILLS HOUSE, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


highest style of effect consistent with its purposes. ‘The office, 
and all the public rooms of the house are finished off with all the 
skill of the painter, glazier, gilder, woodworker, plasterer, etc., in 
their respective departments ; and while each room presents some 
variation in style, the principles of harmony are preserved 
throughout. The gentlemen’s dining-saloon measures seventy- 
five by oe feet, without pillars or columns, its ceiling bein 

secured supported by trusses from above. It is pear Deere. | 
overhead in the richest style of decorative plastering, gilding, etc., 
which, with its proportions, the ornaments around its windows, 
etc., render it one of the most imposing halls a traveller could 
enter. The amplest arrangements are made for = , heating 
and ventilating this noble salon a manger, which wit soalie accom- 


modate three hundred guests. The ladies’. ordinary is on 
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second floor, measuring sixty-five by thirty-two feet, with an ele- 
vation of eighteen feet to the ceiling, which is coved. Every ex- 
= has been lavished here to obtain the utmost possible com- 
ination of ornament and effect; and few handsomer views could 
be presenred than this will afford a visitor, especially if he could 
take a peep when it is filled by one hundred and sixty fair ladies, 
which number it will accommodate. The ladies’ parlors are 
found on the second floor, and are furnished in a style regardless 
of expense, as to carpeting, curtains, ottomans, chairs, 
stools, etc., all of which are of the richest and costliest forms 
patterns. The dormitories, or apartments designed expecially for 
guests, number one hundred and eighty, distributed over the sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth floors. Bathing rooms for gentlemen 
are fitted up in good style, convenient to the barber’s pole ;. and 
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«n each floor above the first are found similar rooms for ladies, 
‘ y l conveniences for warm, cold or shower 
pipe bas been introduced; an extensive sys- 


em of pipe ishes water to e part of the house. We need 
not that light is abundantly furnished in this establish- 
ment, 
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when fully completed for the reception | shadé tree by the sunny 


SULIMA—-MOUTH OF THE DANUBE. 


of its first guests, will cost about $300,000, including building, 
furnishing, ete. It has been Toney named after its propri- 
etor and projector, Otis Mills, Esq , who has, in a noble spirit of 
enterprise, devoted his means to the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the city, in which his honorable industry and business 


exertions have been so eminently successful. If he who plants a 
roadside deserves the thanks of all suc- 


[For description, see page 373.] 


ceeding travellers, he who furnishes and fits out such a refuge and 
resting-place for travellers, as the Mills House, will surely be 
ully remembered by many a guest who enters and enjo 


its splendid repose. 


The control and management of the Mi 


House are in the hands of Mr Thomes S. Nickerson, who has 
been tried and found fully versed in all the duties and qualifica- 
landlord. 


tions of an accomplished 


Success to the Mills House! 
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ROXBURY CHUSETTS, TREMONT [Ree description, 
» MASSA AS SEEN FROM ROAD. see page 373.) 
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[Translated from the German, for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE CHILDHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE, 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I.—THE HOUSE AT STRATFORD. 


Art the commencement of the month of July, amid a stifling 
heat, there was a general movement in the neighborhood of Kenil- 
worth. The great entertainments which Lord Leicester was pre- 
paring in honor of Queen Elizabeth excited the curiosity of all. 
Old and young, men and women, all were preparing—some on 
foot, others on horseback, or in carriages—to set out for that for- 
tunate spot, where, by favor, boldness or chance, they might suc- 
ceed in witnessing more or less of these magic fetes, ever more 
attractive seen through the prism of the imagination. A small 
country house alone, at Stratford, on the Avon, was quiet and 
tranguil. The gloomy character of the master, who spoke only 
in monosyllables, so intimidated the mistress of the house, that 
the business of the day and the conversation were always of a 
religious, tedious and monotonous cast. 

The glance of this morose man, aged thirty-six years, absorbed 
in his books, became dark as he added the sums which were owed 
him, and found the total less than that heowed. His wife, seated 
beside a lattice which she had opened in order that the fresh air 
might penetrate the low and little room, was now and then tarn- 
ing her eyes from her work to salute the passers-by, who were.on 
their way to the fete at Kenilworth, and who were performing this 
joyous pilgrimage with laughter, song and sport. 

“This commerce in wool,” exclaimed the merchant, “ demands 
more and’ more care as the profits diminish. My own affairs 
already occupy me too much, and I am tired of meddling with 
those of the town. These other gentlemen have more leisure 
than myself. Whose voice is that I hear without?” added he. 

“It is our neighbor, Thomas Hathaway,” replied the mother, 
with an affable air. “He is a very pleasant man, who knows how 
to enjoy life.” 

“He is'a fool,” resumed the husband, grumbling. ‘He has 
something to say to everybody. But if one consults him on any 
subject, he has not a syllable to offer.” 

William, the eldest son, aged twelve years, entered with a timid 
air and sat down in a corner with a book in his hand. 

*« What is the matter ?” asked his father. 

“« My little sisters,” replied the boy, “ make so much noise up 
above, that I cannot retain a single idea.” 

“« Ideas!” repeated his father, emphasizing the word. 
retain them ! 
present.” 

Profound silence followed this conversation. The father caleu- 
lated, William was absorbed in his books, and the eyes of the 
mother rested for a long time with an indefinable expression upon 
the face of this child, whose desires she dared not express. From 
time to time the clear brown eyes of William cast supplicating 
glances at his mother; but the latter made a negstive sign of the 
head, to show him that the time had not yet come to risk men- 
tioning the affair. 

“ Enter!” exclaimed the father, roughly. “‘ What horrible noise 
do I hear without ?” 

“ It is I, my dear Shakspeare,” replied the young man, enter- 
ing. It was the same Thomas Hathaway who had passed the 
windows an instant before, singing at the top of his voice. “Do 
I disturb you?” 

“No,” replied our man, laying aside his books. “ But I thought 
you already on your way.” 

“« My sister has not yet finished her toilet, as is usually the case 
with women. And you, sir, I know beforehand, it is true, that 
you do not approve of these foolish pastimes, as you call them.” 

“TI do not deny it, even if I were not obliged to be absent for 
some time. I set out to-morrow, and shall not return for four 


” 


“ Yes, 
You need them enough; you have very few at 


Tso much the better. You will permit us, then, to take your 
son with us; we will take as good care of him as if he were our 
own child.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the father, “I perceive that this is what you 
have been aiming at for some days past, all of you, including his 
mother. Not only has the boy learnt nothing, but he has been 
filling his head with romances and other follies. He has not even 
prepared his lessons for school.” 

“ But it is vacation this week.” 

“No matter, he will never be anything.” 

The mother rose, uttering a sigh. Meanwhile, Thomas, seiz- 
ing Shakspeare’s hand, said to him : 

“Dear friend, centuries will pass away before such a fete, the 
best part of which we have already lost, will be repeated. The 
preparations which the great nobleman has made surpass all de- 
scription. One would think it the Round Table of the court of 
King Arthur; it is, at least, not inferior to that in anything ” 

At this moment, a young and pretty girl of eighteen, in the 
fiower of beauty, put her head in at the half-open door, askiog, 
with a gracious smile: 

“ Does it please you that I enter?” 

“ Buter, Anne Hathaway,” said Thomas, “and help me to 
soften my severe friend, who refuses to let his son accompany us.” 

The slender young gir! sprang in, and, putting one of her white 
and plump hands on the shoulder of the master, whose face slightly 
relaxed, said to him : * 

“My dear sir, when shall I see you witaont these wrinkles‘on 
your forehead ?”’ 


“‘O, the simpletons !” exclaimed Shakspeare ; “you think to 


soften me by your caresses, but you are finely mistaken. ‘The boy 
T fird him 


already thinks too little of the serious ard ureful. 


always learning by heart the tirades of poets, and walking about 
the garret repeating them aloud. Let me be left in quiet: the 
thought that one of my children will serve the apprenticeship of a 
Pan, or of a Satyr—a Mercury, or a Ganymede, inspires me with 
horror. It seems to me that there are already too many young 
people given to these excesses ; but it is ieapnctiegtt that Chris- 
tian parents exist who give their consent to it.” © 

At these words, William, reddening, looked at his father with a 
penetrating eye, throwing aside his blonde curls. 

-“ No, my child,” pursued the father, “I know that folly will 
not carry you to such a point. I have brought you up too well to 
have you fall into such aberrations.” 

“It is for this reason,” said the child, in a timid voice, ‘that I 
entreat you to allow me to be present at the fete of the court. I 
will be more studious afterwards.” 

“ Mr. Strange, our uncle,” added Anne, “ will be also of the 
party. | He wit tabecare of us all; his wife and sister are also 
going. 4. 

“OQ, the children and fools!” replied Shakspeare, laughing 
loudly. ‘‘ But Willjam is not able to walk so far.” 

*« They will walk slow,” interrupted the mother, who had joined 
the supplicating group. “Besides, he is stronger and more vig- 
orous than he appears to be. It is a pleasure to see him run and 
jump in the streets; the opportunity presents itself but too rarely.” 

Meanwhile, Anne embraced the pretty boy. 

“Father Shakspeare,” said she, smilingly, “you know very 
well that William is my little husband, my treasure. He belongs 
to me as much as to you. We have been betrothed for a long 
time ; and if I go to Kenilworth, he must accompany me to watch 
over my fidelity to him.” 

William, confused, sought to free himself from her embrace. 


not hke these jokes. I am too young for you; and when I shall 
be of an age to marry, you will have children as old as myself.” 
“ Wicked fellow that you are,”’ replied she, feigning to be angry, 
and patting him on the shoulder. “I shall wait till you are grown 
up, you and your mind. I will never marry anybody else.” 
As she said this, she embraced him again, though he struggled 


still. 

“ Yes, my dear child,” pursued she, in a gentle and serious tone, 
* you will see that you are to be my husband; but I will try not 
to be old when you lead me to the altar. The dignified, profound 
and noble Shakspeare will then be niy father-in law, and will give 
us ‘his good counsels. Apropos, have you heard the marvellous 
dream that our William had this spring! He confided it only to 
his mother and myself.” 

“Dreams?” replied the father. ‘‘ Well, let us hear them.” 

“In bis dream,” resumed Anne, “ William bought for us that 
charming house known by the name of the ‘Great House,’ situ- 
ated opposite the chapel. He furnished it with much elegance ; 
you came to live with us, your nobility was renewed, and William 
caused your coat of arms to be engraved on his door. This house 
became so great and celebrated, that the queen, coming to Srrat- 
ford to see you, and wishing to pass several days here, could find 
no better lodgings.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the father, smiling. “ Does this boy dream 
such fine things? Well, beit'so! I consent; let him accompany 
you, since he has been good yesterday and to-day.” 

All the company manifested unequivocal joy. William alone 
turned away sobbing, and retired to a corner to conceal his tears. 

“ You are too good to me, my dear father,” said he. 

“No, my son, you deserve it;” and addressing the others, 
“there,” said he, “is his book, in which he has been studying 
ever since yesterday.” 

There was a pause, during which the father cast a glance into 
the volume, when suddenly trembling with rage, he threw it ‘on 
the floor, and trampled it under his feet. 

“No!” exclaimed he, in an altered voice; ‘no! he is a con- 
summate idler! his masters complain of him! While his com- 
rades go to school, he remains standing on the bridge admiring 
himself in the water. He invents foolish stories, and his mother, 
or his wife, as she calls herself, comes to tell them to me. I 
thought this was a Latin Grammar; but no, they are the poems 
of that rascally madman—that soldier of Gascoigne. I have al- 
ready taken the book away from him once, and find it again in his 
hands. William, go to your little room above ; there you will re- 
main until my return from Bristol. You will carry your Latin 
books ; your mother will take your food to you, for you shall see 
no one—neither ) our brothers, sisters, nor pretended friends. Let 
all your Latin exercises be done. 1 shall expect it, if you do not 
wish to be severely punished.” 

All interference in behalf of the boy was vain. The father 
self took him by the arm, and shut him up in the little cham 


Il.—THE DESERTION, 


In the evening, Shakspeare left the town with a merchant of 
his acquaintance. Meanwhile, the neighbors had not yet quitted 
Stratford, and Anne had herself entreated old Strange to wait, so 
important did the affair appear to her brother and herself. They 
went to hold a consultation with tle mother, whose signs and 
half-uttered words on parting they had understood. Jn fact, this 
incident had made the tender mother tremble for the health, and 
even life of this beloved child. Joy, followed by a terror so sud- 
den, threatened to affect the health of this delicate and sensitive 

“boy, who, in his life of restraint and retirement, had pever yet 
known great griefs. She listened at the door of his prison, and 
heard him weeping and sobbing—now uttering angry words, and 
now lamentations. Shakspeare would not have left home, had he 
not supposed the foolish travellers had started long before. Great 
was the joy when Mrs. Shakespeare saw Thomas and his ‘sister 


“Let me alone,” said he, a little piqued, “ you know that I do, 


enter. Thomas was of opinion that the orders of the angry father 
should not be religiously fulfilled, seeing that permission had at 
first been given. Apne added that it would be best..to.make the 
father believé that the child had remained shat up, which it would 
be very possible, shé said, as they expected to return a day sooner 
than himself. Mrs. Shakespeare, while she thanked them for their 
love to her son, could not help representing that such a falsehood 
would not be easy, as it would readily be recognized and. exposed 
by the citizens of Strafford. . 

* Bah!” replied Thomas, “ give yourself no uneasiness! You 
have but to conceal it from him the first evening, that he may not 
vent his anger on you. The next day we will ‘take him to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, whose influence over him you know. This good 
man can tell bim, and at the same time appease his anger. Your 
poor son will have enjoyed a pleasare, will be able to. reckon one 
holiday in his gloomy and sad life, and to endare so mach the 
better his father’s anger.” 

They ascended to the little chamber. William, pale and with 
red eyes, was occupied with his books. 

“ How do you do, my son ?” asked his mother. 

“| have been wrong,” replied he, “but my father was not in 
the right. I should have been more obedient, and he should not 
have been angry. These books are often my consolationsfor I 
love poetry. But I must only learn arithmetic and grammar,and 
study the laws, that ] may be one day a scribe, or 9 wool) mer- 
chant! I am forbidden to stop on the bridge to look at the. land- 
scape and the water; I dare not, like my comrades, run in the vil- 
lages. Ihave not yet been once into the park. And yet 1am 
now a large boy, and am not the dallest one in school; bat 1 am 
not allowed to become learned after mfy own fashion.” 

“ Re-assure yourself, my love,” replied Anne; “you shall go 
with us this very evening. Your mother permits it, and Thomas 
and myself will assume the responsibility.” 

The child, surprised, lookcd at her, growing red and pale by 
turns. Tears of joy fell from his eyes, and wiping them as 
quickly as possible, he sprang into the arms of Anne. ' 

“You never seemed so beautiful to me,” exclaimed he, “as at 
this moment. So 1 permit you to call me your little husband 
during the whvule journey, without my being angry. Come, my 
dear wife, embrace me. J will not defend myself as usual.” 

He pronounced these words with all possible seriousness. 
Anne, passing her hand over his blonde and silken curls, embraced 
him, laughingly. 

Mrs. Shakspeare had some more exhortations to make. . Then, 
finishing their preparations, furnishing themgglves with money 
and provisions, our travellers set out to join, at a village not far 
distant, Strange and his family, who were awaiting ahem with 
impatience. 


III.—THE JOURNEY. 

Behold, then, our joyous company on the way. They travelled 
by short stages, and reached, in the evening, a village situated 
between Stra'ford and Warwick. Young Shakspeare seemed at 
the summit of happiness. 

In proportion as they approached Kenilworth, the crowd became 
more and more dense. Nobility, citizens and people were elbow- 
ing each other; rome urged on by interest, others by curiosity. 
Many passed the night in the open air, for want of a lodging; for 
every room, even in the lowest hovels, was occupied. Our com- 
pany would have been without shelter had not old Strange hired 
two months before some rooms of a forester, whose house was a 
little way out oftown. This tumult, this incessant noise, so con- 
fused them that even the most intrepid were glad of an hour of 
respite to recover their senses ; for if the mania of seeing extra- 
ordinary sights sometimes increases to a violent passion, enjoy- 
ment soon fatigues the crowd, which separates in every direction. 

Meanwhile, the family of the forester, as well as the persons 
who lodged with him, did not fail to recount the marvels of past 
days, the pompous procession of the queen and her cortege, the 
elegance of the toilet of the ladies, and the magnificent Costumes 
of the men. Great allegorical representations had been given, 
composed of all that imagination; united with art, could invent. 
Goddesses had appeared with presents for the queen ; the Lady of 
the Lake, celebrated in old romances, had presented herself before 
her. Everybody had made and sung verses, and the queen had 
received them with especial favor, and had words, now gay, now 
serious, but always gracious for all. 

The next day all the company were early on the/match. It 
had been excessively warm during the night, and ‘although the 
sky was cloudy, the weather was not yet cooler. 

It was learned that the queen would pass this day ff the apart- 
ments of the castle to avoid the heat, and that the nobleman had 
caused all the entertainments and processions to’ be stispended. 
The bear hunt, the rope-dancing and rural diversions had been 
reserved for the lust days of the fete. 

Our company, therefore, roved about this pretty and charming 
neighborhood, which was not an easy thing, as the roads were 
thronged with carriages laden with provisions and machines Of all 
sorts. Suddenly, on arriving at across road, William disappeared. 
The tumult and confusion did not allow of researches, or minute 
interrogatories. Thomas was troubled, and Anne was beside her- 
self. They were unwilling to go on, and thought of nothing but 
how to recover William. Meanwhile, Strange exclaimed : 

“T have been for a long time tired of the vagaries of this child. 
The little rogue has already escapéd from us once. Come, wife 
and sister, let us go where we please. We shall all meet again 
this evening at the house of the forester.” 


1v.—THE ECHO. 
William had not wandered away by chance. The severe guar- 
dienship exercised over him during the journey had been a re- 
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straint. This first sight of the world—the forests, the mountains, 
the castles with their monuments, and now the magnificence of 
the fete, the luminous rays of the sun setting off the beauty of the 
@legant cavaliers and ladies, who were singularly contrasted with 
the grotesque ‘and sometimes ridiculous figures of the country 
people—all this had intoxicated his youthful heart. His pleasure 
was to traverse among all these groups, sole master of his actions 
to lose himself in the crowd, to find himself again in solitude, ond 
not to be obliged to exchange idle words with his companions. 
Believing with the rest, that he could find his way back to the 
house of the forester without a guide, he thought it no harm to 
leave the company on the first opportunity, that he might for a 
few hours lead an independent life. He knew well, also, that if 
he asked their permission, they would redouble their watchfulness 
to prevent his doing so. 
He had, besides, discovered something in the corner of the for- 
est which had attracted him involuntarily, and as if by enchant- 
ment. He thought he saw distinctly a savage form, crowned with 
flowers, ivy, moss and oak leaves, holding in one hand a heavy 
club, like a faun, the picture of which he had already seen. He 
therefore profited by a new accession to the crowd to remain a 
little behind; and while his friends were looking attentively at 
some cavaliers accoutred in an extraordinary manner, he ran with 
all his might in an opposite direction, looking back to see whether 
he was pursued. After having run some distance, he darted 
towards this marvellous corner of the forest. There was no crowd 
in that diregtion ; the multitude were advancing towards the castle 
and the town. He therefore. entered the forest; he soon found 
himself in a pretty and green retreat, aud although he could not 
help trembling when he thought of the savage, his curiosity urged 
him further and further into the wood. He had at last advanced 
so far that he no longer heard the sound of horses or carriages. 
He listened, and thought he heard a voice which, in a sonorous 
and vibrating tone, was now reciting, now scolding, and now mur- 
muring ; he followed it. Very soon he found himself in the pres- 
ence of the savage, who was seated before a cabin composed of the 
branches of trees, planks and tapestry. Beside him was a boy, 
who appeared to be sick and out of humor. William and the 
savage opened their eyes wide as they looked at each otber. The 
latter, a robust, vigorous man,-of tall stature, rose. His crowns, 
his bushy efebrows, the fire which sparkled in his eyes, the moss 
in his black and thick curls, the ivy around his waist and shoul- 
ders, all these gave him an air as singular as grotesque. 
“Who ate you? What do you want of me?” exclaimed he, 

addressing our astonished youth. 


" And who are you, savage ?” asked the latter in his turn, sum-* 


moning courage. At these words, the faun burst into a loud laugh. 

“You take me, then,” said he, “ for a real savage. But, my 
dear ghild, this is only a masquerade in honor of our adored 
queen. You would perhaps have addressed me with a little more 
politeness had you known that I am the famous Gascoigne. All 
who know me liere as a poet, call me thus.” 

“ How!” exclaimed William, quickly recovering himself, “are 
you that celebrated and excellent author ¢” 

“Yes, my child,” replied the faun, flattered at this question. 
“You know me, then, my little fellow. My poems are then 
familiar to you ?” 

“But too much so,” returned the child. “They have already 
brought upon me blows from my father, who insists that I waste 
my time in reading your fine verses.” E 

“You have a sonorous and clear but feeble voice. Let me hear 
you cry out, as loud as you can, but in an intelligent manner.” 

William obeyed. As the savage listened, he uttered exclama- 
tions of joy, and brandished his club over his head. 


“Found!” cried he, “he is found! Fortune has had pity on 
the poor poet, and has sent you to save me from despair and mor- 
tification. Let me embrace you, only take care that you do not 
disarrange my curls.” Then-addressing the sick child, he said: 

“ Go into the cabin, eat, drink, and wrap yourself in the blank- 
ets that you may grow warm, and.be able to return this evening 
to your parents.” 

The poor boy obeyed. 

“ You see, my dear child,” pursued Gascoigne, “last evening, 
our Robert Dudley, the great Leicester, told me suddenly—as 
these gentlemen are accustomed to do—to compose immediately 
some verses in praise of the queen, which he would like to hear 
recited from the lips of a faun, and that there would be a chase 
this evening in the wood. I hastily made a hundred verses, a 
pretty idea, in which echo constantly replies. In this poem, I 
make mention of the superb entertainments, and other things 
which I think will please the queen. I went in search of the boy, 
who has already aided me on like occasions, but found him sick, 
and so hoarse that he could not utter a syllable. I was in the 
greatest embarrassment, but Jupiter and Pan have sent you to 
save me,” 

“But, my dear Gascoigne,” replied William, “I have never 
played any part, and the time appears too short for me to be able 
to study these verses in such a manner as to speak them before 
her majesty.” 

“ Silence | your hesitation is unnecessary. You have a clear 
voice, you-are intelligent, for you have already received blows for 
having read my poems, and your father has by those blows made 
you a knight; then, be my squire. Besides,you will not play, 
you will not appear before the queen; and at the exordium and 
end, which I recite myself, you have only to repeat a word twenty- 
five times, after every two verses, representing an echo; but this 
must be in a clear and expressive manner. . I invoke Jupiter and 
the other divinities to explain to me the cause of this tamult and 
these fetes. -No reply. 
Echo replies by the last syllable, and so twenty -five’times.in suc- 


nr 


Then I address myself to Echo; and- 


cession. « But, my son, can you remain with me? Will not your 
parents search for you ?” 

“ Mr. Gascoigne,” replied the child, “I am enchanted at having 
met you so unexpectedly. I would give my'life for you. My 
friends, who brought me hither, can do without me until evening. 
Where could I be better than in the company of this celebrated 

q” 

“Well, let us tepeat our poem; but take care, I pray you, of 
the leaf I confide to you. It is the only copy I possess. If you 
lose it, I cannot have it printed; guard it therefore as the apple 
of your eye.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” replied William, “I am no longer 
a child.” 

They began the rehearsal. The faun recited the verses, and 
the child, after a pause, repeated the last word very intelligibly, 
with confidence, and letting the sound die gradually away. The 
poet was delighted, and declared that there never was a more nat- 
ural echo. After having passed the afternoon in repeating and 
correcting it, they entered the cabin to refresh themselves. 

“But be temperate, little poet,” said Gascoigne; “follow my 
example, that our voices may sound better this evening, and that 
we may render ourselves more worthy of the favors of the Muses 
than this sick boy, who is lying there, like an eel caught in the 
rushes, from having eaten too many cherries. Especially, do not 
be embarrassed at finding yourself near the queen, and try to keep 
the measure and the cadenee, that we may gain some credit.” 


After dinner, they renewed the rehearsal ; but soon discontinued 
it that they might not fatigue themselves too much. About four 
o’clock, they saw arrive different persons, provided with torches, 
and masks to disguise themselves in this solitary retreat, some as 
savages and others as peasants, in order to light up during the 
twilight the forest scene. Our two poets then repaired to the 
edge of the woods, near the great road, where a vast plain had 
been chosen as the spot where the queen and her retinue were to 
rest after the chase. There, the child, standing behind a tall 
statue, repeated his echo once more, and the effect was still more 
beautiful and natural. At last the soldiers, servants and guards 
took their position here and there to prevent the crowd from} 
encroaching on the place reserved for the queen. The evening 
was cool, and everybody inhaled the gentle zephyr, which, with 
flattering breath, flew through the woods to conceal itself in the 
foliage. Soon after, the sound of the thase was heard ; the’crowd 
came from all directions, and were dispersed over the plain. The 
queen and the hunters were pursuing the stag with ardor. Lords, 
nobles and ladies on richly caparisoned steeds, followed her. The 
stag killed, the cries of the hunters redoubled in every direction. 
The grand huntsman had, to the satisfaction of the nobleman, ful- 
filled his desires. Besides the greyhounds, he had dispersed on 
the hills and in the woods dogs of various voices, whose bark was 
modulated according to signs given by the horns of the hunters. 
The shouts, the distant exclamations, followed by the notes of the 
trumpets and horns, awakened an echo as variable as extraordi- 
nary—an echo which the hunters pleased themselves with redoub- 
ling by repetition. At last night approached ; William shed tears. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Gascoigne. 

“ Alas!’ replied the child, “do you hear it? That is an echo 
to which ours will be but a new-born infant !” 

“Hush, little poet! It is an echo without reason, while ours is 
poetic and full of sense. We shall soon see which of the two, the 
dogs or poets, will best please the queen. Silence! there she is— 
be ready !” 


V.— QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

In fact, the queen appeared. She wore a long habit of green 
velvet, garnished with pearls, whose sleeves were of lace embroid- 
ered with gold, through which her arms and shoulders were re- 
vealed in all their snowy whiteness. Red and white plumes waved 
majestically over her green hat, and a coronet of diamonds en- 
circled her brow, and was lost in her blonde hair, according to the 
portrait of Cynthia, by whose name she delighted to be called. 
Her horse, caparisoned with velvet of the same color, seemed to 
be proud of his burden. Beside her rode Leicester, in the bril- 
liancy of manly beautyin the costume of prince of the chase. 
At the same moment, the torch-bearers stationed themselves under 
different masks before the forest. The diamonds and jewels of 
the queen and the ladies of her suite sparkled and assumed a 
thousand hues in the light of the flaming torches. A solemn 
silence succeeded the sounds of the chase. Suddenly, at a signal 
clandestinely given, the fuun appeared, brandishing his club. He 
invoked the gods, demanding of ghem an explanation of the fete ; 
no voice replied. He at last addressed his Echo, and the latter 
said, that it was for the adored queen, to whom nobles and citi- 
zens presented their homage. The poetic dialogue continued 
some time, and the queen and Leicester appeared well satisfied 
with the praises of the poet. Only towards the end, an unex- 
pected incident excited the hilarity of the audience. A noise, 
caused by the horses and the arms, prevented William from hear- 
ing his faun, and he pronounced the word queen before him, in 
such a manner that the poet was made to echo his echo. Leices- 
ter laughed loudly at the precocious echo, and the queen herself 
could not help smiling. Meanwhile, the seriousness of the poem 
soon prevailed, and Gascoigne, after having finished it, prostrated 
himself before the queen, breaking, in the intoxication of his joy, 
his club. In his enthusiasm he threw the pieces behind him, when 
one of them struck the queen’s horse. It started, and the last 
words expired on the lips.of the trembling savage. Leicester was 
about to have rushed on him, whengthe queen, stopping him, said 
mildly : 

“Tt is nothing ; there is no harm done.” 

‘The*handle of the club, losing itself in the crowd, was pickcd 


up by a young man, in memory of this day. Gascoigne was still 
on his knees before the queen, who was addressing to him some 
words full of grace and sweetness, when a new spectacle attracted 
the eyes of the crowd. William, after having finished, could not 
weary of gazing on the brilliant throng, and especially the queen ; 
but the sportive zephyr profited by his absent-mindedness to take 
away the leaf on which the poem was written. He did not per- 
ceive his loss until it was floating above him like a bird in the 
air; so he followed it, dancing and leaping, until he saw it out of 
the wood. It was asked whether this was a part of the spectacle ; 
but the person among the crowd most surprised was, unquestion- 
ably, the young possessor of the ciub, Thomas, who recognized 
his dear William in the dancer. 

Anne, who was beside him, uttered a cry of joy; but William, 
heeding neither the cries nor the murmurs of the throng, still pur- 
sued his leaf, and thought he had it, when it suddenly fell on a 
torch. The danger was imminent; so he darted with one bound 
on the flame, and, seizing the leaf, involuntarily pushed it in the 
face of a servant, whose false hair, flax and moss caught fire in a 
twinkling. The latter uttered horrible exclamations, and ran, a 
living flame, towards the wood. Leicester, furious, was about to 
spring upon William; but the queen stopped him, saying: 

“Be not so hasty, my dear Dudley! He is a charming child ; 
and as for the man, they will put him out.” 

William wa’ about to carry the leaf to the poet, who had risen 
with a heart oppressed with anguish. But at a sign made by the 
queen, the child approached her. 

“Who art thou, my child *” asked she. 

Gascoigne, seeing that his Echo hesitated to reply, spoke 

“Your mejesty,” said he, “will pardon me; it is my " 
which, by a forturtate chanct, I found in the wood, and who, with 
only one mistake, has very well performed his part.” 

jlliam, after the example of his master, had prostrated him- 
self before the queen, when the latter demanded his name, stooping 
towards him. 

“Tam William,” replied the child, “the eldest son of John 
Shakspeare, living at Stratford on the Avon. My father, the 
most faithful subject of your majesty, is alderman there.” 

Elizabeth made a sign to the cavalier, who gave the child a 
medal adorred with a portrait of the queen. _ 

“Take this, my dear Echo,” said she, ‘“‘and remember this 
day. Have you any favor to ask ?” 

“Could it be permitted,” returned William, “that I and my 
wife, who is present, should witness the spectacles which the 

lord will give to morrow ?” 

“ Thy wife !’’ exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘‘ Are you already married ?” 

“Pardon me, great queen! It is a joke to which I am accus- 
tomed. It is Anne Hathaway who always calls herself my wife.” 

The slender young girl approached, covered with losis. 
Leicester, who was diverted at this scene, gave orders to admit 
the boy and his family to all the spectacles. The poet once more 
embraced his courageous Echo, and neither Anne nor Thomas 
dared to reproach bim for his escape, and the anxiety it had 
caused them ; for they looked at him with a sort of veneration, 
since he had spoken to the queen, and she had given him a gold 


VI.—THE RETURN. 


Meanwhile, the elder Shakspeare, contrary to his expectations, 
had returned the second day after his departure ; he had not found 
the merchant at the place appointed. His wife, alarmed at his 

rompt return, knew not what to think, when, after having em- 

raced his little children and arranged some business, he said, 
sighing : 

“Since the whole world has gone mad after these follies at 
Kenilworth, no wonder my boy has done so. Go, mother, find the 
fellow, I wish to speak reason to him. I was in the wrong yes- 
terday.’ 

The mother trembled in all her limbs. She dared only raise 
her eyes to her husband, since he had spoken in a manner so 
affable. Shakspeare, seeing the paleness and hesitation of his 
wife, and believing his child sick, or even dead, turned pale 
himself. 

“You shall know all,” said she. 
taken our child with them.” 

“ Indeed !” replied the old man, “‘ you have then dared to trans- 
gress my orders!” 

And, without deigning to cast a look on his wife, he went ont, 
and did not return even at night. It was leagned afterwards that 
he had gone to a village in the neighborhood to attend to some 
business. But our travellers also left Kenilworth a day sooner 
than they had expected. 

A moment after their arrival, Shakspeare returned from his lit- 
tle journey. The mother, balancing between joy and fear, was 
anxiously awaiting the issue of the event, when the father, extend- 
ing his hand, said pleasantly : 

“For once I pardon you, since the old and wrinkled Benson, 
of Bristol, has played me the same trick.” 

The mother then embraced her child convulsively, ani Anne 
related how William had been noticed by the queen—taking care 
to omit the story of the part he had played, fearing it would dis- 
a his father—and how the queen had given him a medal. 

mother wept with joy and tenderness, and the eyes of the 
father shone with a pure and serene light. William, approaching 
his father, said to him: 

‘* My dear father, ] know how you love our dear queen ; accept 
this medal which I have received from her. I do not need it, 
having had the happiness to speak to her and see her smile.” 

The father accepted it, and went to the door to conceal his 
emotions. Suddenly, they heard a loud laugh—very unusual for 
him. He re-entered, holding in his hand the fragment of the club 
which Thomas had brought from Kenilworth. 

“So,” said he, *‘ this is the clab which the madman, Gascoigne, 
brandished over the head of my William to awaken poetic ideas 
in vis brain. Sir Thomas Lucy has just told me all about it. 
My dear William, you have become a great actor, an artist, an 

©. My son has been an echo. 
omen ? en you attempt to write poetry, you will be only an 
imitator of others. You will make some noise in the world, 
doubtless, since you have already been an echo.” 

He pronounced these last words somewhat ironically; but 
Thomas, seeing the child was grieved, replied : 

“Tf you know all, you know that it was this pleasantry which 
brought him before the queen. Thus trifies often lead to great 
results. And is poesy anything but the echo of reality ?” 

Shakspeare pressed his hand, and approachin ig his secretary, 
took from it a book elegantly bound. 

“‘My dear William,” said be to the child, “I must give you 
something in exchange for this medal. This Chaucer was des- 
tiged for your birthday, take it, though you cannot now compre- 

it. _ It is thus we sensible men lend our countenance to folly, 
however great may be our pretensions!” _ 


“ Thomas and Anne have 
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‘FASHIONS OF CLOAKS FOR THE*MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


The first cuton the left 
“La Sicilenne 
im rich Scalieuse 
velvet ; the cape is pointed, 
and finished by a be- 
hind, descending in a pel- 


ample fiow of a circular be- 
hind, and falls over thé 
aa The embroidery is a 
pattern, in groups 
of roses and wheat ears, 
bine belle, leaves, and 
extends in 
‘up the front; and 
over the arm. The linin 
is of maroon silk, quilted 
at the edges, with adelicate 
feather border. The “ Pri- 
ma Donna,” represented on 
the left below, exhibited by 
Molyneux Bell, at the 
Crystal Palace, is one of 
the most elegant cloaks 
ever manufactured in this 
country. It is made of 
maroon velvet, elaborately 


embroidered with birds, 


fruits and flowers. ‘The 
lining is of the richest 
enamelled white satin, and 


got ty at an expense of 
50 the exhibitor. The 
re Greclan Circular,” repre- 


to 
the middle 
size. It is beautiful in any 


material. We select a fine 
cloth of olive brown, with 
a double row of "work 
trimming, in b velvet, 
around the capes and bot- 


we, divided by polka spots 
in velvet, which rau up the 
sides and front in double 


seams lap over, leaving an 
apening fo for the arms; the 
collar falls apart in front, 
and rounds to match the 

capes behind; a lining et 
brown silk, quilted in dia- 


half wa up at the sides, 
and admits an embroidered 


York, were, we believe, the 
first to venture on this style 
ofimportation. But French 
ple 

people, were not 
exactly to the taste of the 
ladies, who, oie all their 
reverence style, 
have a fea. 
tures, and consequently re- 
quire something to corre- 
spond with that peculiar 
type; and there could be 


modified to the standard of 
one nation, and another 
adapted to the free and 
more flowing style of anoth- 
er. Onur importers soon 
this, and contented 

with ordering a 
garments from France 


es cat patterns, 
fr pee placed in the 


hands of American work- 
men, to be modified re-ar- 
, and made adapted 
American style of 
ration It is trae, this 
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LA “ VALLIERB.” 


| 
rine form; in front; 4 
ment. “ La Valliere,” gi ‘ 
LA SICLLIENNE.” ge 
SIU NE. en on the right below, is of THE GRECIAN. . a 
rich purple velvet, a mate- 
rial peculiarly fitting to this 
style of thongh tay xa. 
« may be used. It is of cir- 
of passion flowers, blue 
ACA in ap exquisite 
wreath up to the shoulder ; 
” 
I LA “PRIMA DONNA. (Bee page 882.) 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
NEW VOLUME. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


now first made the acquaintance of 
the public, through the columns of the Flag, during which time 


- our paper has gone on year after year, prospering, until there has 
been nothing left for us to desire. Thousands of subscribers who 
commenced with the first number of the paper, are still on our 
regular subseription list. This speaks volumes for its popularity, 
and the worthy character of the paper. We have been successful 
beyond precedémt, a8 our immense circulation proves. 

On the first day of January next, we shall surprise our patrons 
and the public, by commencing the ninth volume of the Flag of 
our Union in an entire new shape, with a new head, of a beautiful 
character, with new type, and, in short, new and bright, from top 
to toe. “The fontof type, which has been expressly manufactured 
for the new)paper, by the well known house of Phelps and Dalton, 


is of the most beautiful texture, clear and plain, and will enable 
us to give a third more ing matter than we have heretofore done 
in the Flag, which will also contain eight pages instead of four, as 
at present. The paper on which it will be printed will also be far 
supérior to anything we have ever yet used on the Flag, and, in 
short, ag wéliave intimated above, every department of the paper 
will be'vastly beautified and improved. - 

All of Sea and favorite cuntribators will be retained, ont 
several new ones have already been engaged as regular assistants 
upon the columns of the paper. With all these improvements, 
we have still another agreeable item to add here; that old and 
long tried favorite, Lieutenant Murray, will commence, with the 
new volume, a deeply interesting novelette, most decidedly, and 
without exception, the best story he has ever written, entitled 


THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: 
or, 


LOVE AND NECROMANCY ; 


which will be splendidly illustrated by a number of engravings. 
This story will alone form a rare attraction for the new year. Its 
scenes are laid in the fairest of Italian cities, and in the most 
stirring period of history ; its characters are novel, and most at- 
tractive in delineation, and the plot is one of . most unequalled 
originality. In short, this tale we look upon as the best one we 
have ever yet issued in the columns of the Flag, a conclusion in 
which all of our readers will join when they have read the story. 
Terms.—Two DOLLARS per annum. 


+ 


SPLINTERS, 


..+. The conditions of conquest aré easy. We have but to 

toil a while, endure a while, believe always, and never turn back. 

... Jenny Lind, on the authority of the London Spectator, 
will resume her professional occupation in the spring. 


. Under the operations of the new law of imprisonment in ~ 


Spain, ten thousand persons have obtained their liberty. 
.... The Baltimore Argus states that Baltimore is now bound, 
in round numbers, for $10,000,000 for internal improvements. 
..-. How many are there like Atalanta in the fable, who lost 
the race by stopping to pick up the golflen apple. 
-.+. Catherine Hayes was at Lima at the last accounts, and 
was about to sail for Australia. 
.. Mr. Wallack’s late brief engagement at the Howard Athe- 
neeum, in this city, was very successful, reminding us of old times. 
++» In Russia, one person in 220 receives instruction of some 
kind ; in the United States, the proportion is one in five. 
.. M. de la Rosa, formerly Mexican Minister to the United 
States, and Gen, Robies, have been shot by order of Santa Anta. 
.+«+ Dhere ate 989,664 males in the United States over 20 
years of age, whO'can neither read nor write, and 573,234 females. 
«++» M.L, Sullivan, of Columbus, Ohio, has lately purchased 
60,000 acres of land in Lawrence county, Illinois, as a stock farm. 
-.+. Two sisters in Hancock, Ind:, obtained verdicts, one for 
$3000 and the other for $1700, against a fellow for slander. 
«ee. The cornerstone of the new Masonic Temple on Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, was laid lately with imposing ceremonies. 
. Jadge Petit, of Indiana, has decided the liquor law of last 
winter unconstitutional, and discharged those arrested. 
. The consolidation of the British North American Pro- 
vines into a Federative Union is talked of by the provincial press. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

It will be seen by the article below, which we copy from the last 
number of the New York “ Illustrated News,” that we have 
purchased all the right, title, and interest of the publishers of that 
journal, which is now merged in this paper. *‘ Gleason’s Pictorial” 
will, therefore, from and inclusive of this number, be sent to the 
subscribers of the “ News,” who have paid in advance for that 
journal, until the expiration of their subscription. In this con- 
nection we may say that we heartily coincide in the spirit of 
the article given below, and that we cordially extend our right 
hand in greeting to the former readers and patrons of the “ News,” 
and hope that we may at once become true and lasting friends. 
To this end it will be our constant endeavor to please one and all, 
and to send forth a weekly visitor, in the form of our “ Pictorial,” 
which shall radiate pleasure and good feeling at every fireside : 

TO THE READERS OF THE “ ILLUSTRATED NEWS.” ‘ 
With the present number of the “‘ Illustrated News,” the under- 
joint close their connection with the wil 
ip: hsp right, title, interest, and good of 
the same, to F. Gleason, blisher of ‘‘ Gleason’s Pictorial,’ ” Bos- 
ton, in which paper the « Ne ws.” will henceforth be merged ; and 
those of our obserihere who have paid in advance for this ce 
will be supplied, for the period of their subscription, ayn - 
son’s Pictorial,”—an arrangement which we cordiall 
believe will meet with their entire approval and satis “ln 
this connection we aloo bog to say that our bind and numer 
ous patrons can hardly fail to ap the “ Pictorial,” conducted 
as it is with skill, good taste, aad with every advantage of long 


experience and good management. 

t should be fully Perea ase that this arrangement, entered into 
in good faith between all parties, is for the mutual benefit of the 
same, and that the undersigned believe the patrons of both 
will also reap manifest advantages from the combination of ti these 
iMustrated journals. The “News” has won much credit and fame 
since its commencement, and of the “ Pictorial” the same will 
justly be said in a superlative degree, In short, the public wil 
by this combination, be a gainer in the concentrated worth and 


general excellence which will thus be brought to bear upon one 
paper, a consideration which has largely influenced the under- 


signed in disposing of the ‘‘ News,” and merging it and i all its in-. 


u ign in ve oO ei¢ patrons 
lic, are not unmindful of the consideration and kindness which 


they have realized in this connection, and do most cordially urge 


upon their favor the ‘ Pictorial,” with which the “ News” is thus 
united ; and with this pase A leave taking, offer a hearty wish for 
the God-speed of each and 
j ies D. Beacn, General Partner. 
P. T. Barnum, Partner. 
‘New York, November 10, 1853. 
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Gtzason's PrcrontaL.—During our recent visit to Boston we called at the 
of thle ane had the of a per- 

‘oben t of the press and offices whence issue to the world the 
lendid its of art and enterprise which find a “cherished niche in 


speculation. The current of public favor preciation has set 
clearly in, and in return for the rich argogies of labor and art which weekly 


ima 


price, varied, choice 
last volume exhibit » marked advancement in style and execution, and 
assured that the future progress of the work will be as rapid 9s that of any 


Exaravixes.—James Munroe & Co., of this city, have a col- 


lection of fine large engravings, which they offer in sets at a 
remarkably low price. Persons desirous of ornamenting their 
apartments with cheerful companions, representing historical and 
other scenes, should call and improve the present opportunity. 
A set of ten engravings is sold for $10—such as are retailed singly 
at from $4 to $6. 


Hoorer & Unpsrwoop.—These gentlemen have opened a 
book, periodical and newspaper depot at No. 7 State Street, where 
they will be happy to receive orders and wait on customers. The 
Pictorial” and “ Flag of our Union” may always be found at 
their counters, together with all the latest cheap publications of 


every variety. 


4 > 


 Personat.—Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, we observe is nomina- 
ted for mayor, on the Citizens’ Union ticket, of this city. We 
the respects, and emi- 
nently a gentleman, 


Tue Destructive Art or Heatrne.—There is just now be- 
fore thé\public a very clever little work, thus entitled, from a Lon- 
don edition, to which is added “a word to » wanin by Lydia 
Jane Pierson. rhe 


ix admirable “ book for a cor- 
ner,”""by Philip Paxton, has been sent to us by the publishers, 
Redfield, of New York. It is finely got up, well Thaamnees, and 


Two more numbers will close the present yol- 
ume of ur , when we shall commence the new volume for 


the new year greatly improved style, 


ence to another column. 

Osst1an’s Barps.—This of vocalists, under the leader. 
ehip- of Ossian E. Dodge, gave a chamber concert at the Boston 
Mausie Hall, on the 8th inst 


Postace.—It will be that. the postage on this 
paper is but one half'ofa cent to any part of the United States. 


1854. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


On the first of January next, “Guizason’s PicrortaL” 
will commence its sixth volume, and will appear vastly improved 
in all respects, with a superb new heading, new type and dress 
throughout, and will be printed npon the finest paper. As the 
proprietor of the “ Pictorial” has purchased the entire good-will 
of Barnum’s New. York “Jilustrated News,” and has merged that 
journal in the “ Pictorial,” the public will reap the advantage of 
this concentration of the strength of the two papers upon one, both 
in the artistic and literary departments. The same brilliant host 
of contributors and artists will be engaged on “ Gleason’s Pic- 
torial ” as heretofore, and a large addition is also made to the 
corps, both in talent and number.. The most liberal arrangements 
have been completed, and such as will enable the proprietor to 
produce by far the finest illustrated journal yet published, and 
much superior to the present issue of the paper. The columns of 
the ‘‘ Pictorial” will constantly be beautified by all that can please 
and instruct in art and nature, and its literary department will 
fally sustain the high reputation it has so long enjoyed. 

The pages of “‘ Gleason’s Pictorial ”’ will contain views of every 
populous city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate 


portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and 
female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the 
birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, and will present in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It will contain 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount 
of reading matter and illustrations—end forming » mammoth 
weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 

Terms :—Three dollars per annum. 


MARRIAGES. 


In thie, by Rar. Dr Gannett, Mr. Francis Henry Thorndike to Henrietta 


De Albiia 
By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. ol Ayer Avery to Mise 8 
By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Ben, of to Miss 


of 
Kirk, William Henry, Jr.. -, of New York, to Miss Eudol- 


U. Millett. 
At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Hosford. Mr. Joseph G. Haynes, of Exeter, N. H., 


to Miss 4. Palmer, of Milton, N 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Charles to Miss a P. 
Swift; by Rev. Mr. Upham, Mr Charles Sanford to Mrs. P. Heath. 

At aston, Wis., by Kev. Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Joseph Russell, of New York, 
to Mics Julia A., daughter of Mr. John Poole. 


DEATHS. 


Washington, of Mr. Thomas Badger 16; 
Mr Jobu Got Mrs. ‘widow of the late William 


H. Cunningham, 50; Sety Pht Philips Minot, wife of George Minot, Esq., of 
Reading, Mass., 36. 

At Besbory” Mrs. Martha Hammett, wife of James Hammett, 48. 

At Cliarlestown, Mrs. Susan L. Kendall, wife of Mr. Isaac Kendall, 47. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Jobm Capen, 47. 

At Milton, Mrs. Mary Davenport widow of the late Isaac Davenport, 85. 

At Beverly, Mr. Simeon Allen, 39. 

At Wenham, Mrs. Mary oy ‘wife of Mr. William Henry, 41 

At Haverhiil, Mrs. Elizabeth Joshua Morse, ai. 

At Centreville, Mr. Jonas Reed, 69. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Joan, wife of Mr. Francis Ellis, 73. 

At Fall River, Mr. Laban Cook, 78. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Elizabeth Bwift, 87; Miss Ann Maria Clark, 17. 


Sara than Hitehcock, 66. 
Sarah Gage, wife of Dr. Erastus Beach, 72. 
At Fitewilliam, N. H., Martha Marthe Saunders, widow of Bacnders, 90. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


t and available 


The object of this paper is to prerent, in the most e 
Its columns 


form, a weekly ou melange of notable events of the day. 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is : 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with nunierous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 01 notable objects. 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original iu its design. in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers Of the navy and merchant service, with fine accurate portraits 
of co noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
ll scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 

from the anima! kingdom. the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
rinted on fine satin-surface paper. with new and beautiful type, presenting 
nm ita mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifteen 
Nandred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of reading matter 

illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


annum 


eS * One copy of the Fiac or our Unton, and one copy of Gnzason’s Picto- 

RIAL, one year, for #4 00. 
The PicrortaL Daawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
pots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at srx cents per 


the periodical de 
sin, 
: F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 161 Nassau. corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
W. & H. TAY LOR, 111 Baitimoreand Sts., Baltimore. 
A. G. BAGLEY, cor. 4th & Sycaniore Sts., Cincinnati, 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. Pie 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 


BE. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets, 8t Louis. - 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EDITOR. 
| 
Rivus Montis,’ poem by H. P. 
| 
b 
‘ 
| 
| { 
i 
phine M. ugntr Of Fay, Esq. 
By Rev Mr. streeter, Mr George T. Littiefield to Mies Mary Ann Pitman. ig 
At Medford by Rev. Mr. Marvin. Mr. Geo. Howe to Miss 4. Amelia Johnaon. ; 
At Salem, by tev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Joseph M Magoun to Miss Caroline M. i 
Trull by Kev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Richard Harrington of Danvers, to Miss Ellen | 
learning from Mr Gleason himeelf that his ruccess is now a matter beyond i 
and reputation ia the wa ich will ex: real worth and - ay 
liancy many a more pretentious aspirant to fame. We have in former num- “4 
bers. alluded to the reading contents of the Pictorial. This alone is worth the it s 
Dart ern, une the shall take that Toreaost rank, proms pare, 4 
destiny ”’ of its enterprising p: tor.— Weekly News, St. Johns ( C. BE.) 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EDITH TO HAROLD. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Speak soft, and @mile when you do speak, I pray, 
For though 1 seem as gentile as the moon 

In her white bed of clouds, or thrice as gay 

As any robin of the April woods 

You must not trust me wholly; I am like 

Some mountain creature that will not be tamed, 
But goes back to its nature when your hand 
Caresses it most fondly. Even as.a look 

May put between my heart and all the world 
The heavy memory of my monstrous wrongs, 
And make me hate you, sweetest, with the rest. 
The fatal malady is in my blood, 

And even when Death shal) shear away the thread 
That holds my body and my soul in one, 

No fiowers but poison ones will strike their roots 
In my earthed ashes Tis a dreadful thought— 
The last May grass on little Thyra’s grave 

Was full of violets— so bright and blue. 

Nay, frown not, for the prophecy is true. 

Look at me close, and see if in my eyes 

Are not the half-reproashful, half-mad looks 

Of beasts too sharply goaded—I do fear 

The loosing of all fair humanities. 


Tell me you love me, kiss my cheek, my mouth, 
And talk about that meadow with the brook 
Brimful of sleepy waters, ovcr which 

A milk-white heifer leaned her silver horns, 
Wound bright with scarlet flowers, and where the sheep 
Graze shepherdiess, save when of fairest nights 
Some honest rustic walks and counts his lambs, 
So making pastime with his lady-love, 

The starry lighting of whose golden hair 

To his pleased eyes makes ail the meadow shine. 
Once, when we stood before the eastern gate 

Of Hilda’s castle, you did tell it me, 

With your white fingers combing the long mane 
Of your brown charger—dead in the last war. 
It was a pretty picture, and the end 

Was harmless, happy love. I¢gave my heart 
For a full hour such pleasant comforting, 

That I did often make the story mine, 

And feign to be the damsel by the brook ; 

For of my shepherd I could be the queen, 

As, sweetest, Harold, I may not be yours. 


“+ > 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


FIAT JUSTITIA. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ Ler justice be done, though the heavens should fall!” Mr. 
Elkington spoke with a firm voice and a steady eye. 

“ Crime is often committed under the pressure of great tempta- 
tion. In a moment of weakness, the unhappy subject of evil 
allurement falls,” said the person with whom the gentleman was 
in conversation. 2 

* All true,” replied Mr. Elkington ; “all verytrue. Butevery 
act has its legitimate consequence ; and we wrong society, and the 
individual wrong-doer himself, whenever we seek to interrupt so 
wisely ordained a relation. If a man steals from me, he is a thief. 
For theft, the law ordains punishment; and I hold it to be every 
man’s duty to give up the thief to justice, if in his power to do so, 
The progress of crime is arrested thereby, and society guarded 
from future depredations.” 

“ This is stating the case very generally. But general princi- 
ples are never of equal application. There are collateral consid- 
erations, in every case, which may not be disregarded without 
wrong to the individual. And we'may assume it as an undoubted 
truth, that in doing wrong to an individual, we wrong the body of 
which that individual is a member.” 

“There is a great deal of false philanthropy, as well as false 
judgment, excused by this argument based on exceptions to gen- 
eral rules,” said Mr. Elkington,. with an air of self-satisfaction. 
“For my part, I believe that more harm is done in the end by 
admitting the exceptions, than could possibly arise from an inva- 
riably stringent application of the rule. The man who steals, 
knows that he is violating a law of both God and his fellow. The 
statute of his country says, that for such an evil act he must suffer 
the penalty of imprisonment. Let, then, the penalty be made so 
sure, that escape becomes next to a moral impossibility. Let 
every one who becomes cognizant of an act of stealing, give the 
offender to speedy justice. For ny part, painful as the necessity 
might be, I should not stand between justice and my own son, were 
he to become an offender. The stern old Roman father has left 
an example of unswerving justice that Christians would do well 
to imitate.” 

“The time may come when you will think a little differently,” 
said the friend ; “‘ when collateral influences will have sufficient 
weight to interpose an exception to your stringent general rule.” 

“ We'll see,” returned Mr. Elkington, confidently, as the two 

“men separated. 

A few days after this conversation took place, Mr. Elkington, 
who was a merchent, was rather surprised to receive a notification 
that he had overdrawn his bank account more than two thousand 
dollars. 

“ Altogether a mistake,” he said to himself, as he opened his 
desk in order to take therefrom his bank book. ‘But, the bank 
book was not in the usual place. 
papers hurriedly, to see if it were not concealed beneath them, he 
turned to one of his clerks and said : 

“ Where is James ?” 


After. fumbling over some | 


“ He hasn’t been to the store this morning, sir.” 
“Why? Is he sick ” 


*‘T cannot tell, sir. He made no complaint of indisposition on |. 


leaving the store last evening.” 

It was on the lip of Mr. Elkington to say, in a doubtful tone 
of voice : 

“ There is something wrong ;” but checking the utterance there- 
of, he took his hat and left the store. A little while afterwards he 
presented himself at the counter of the bank where he kept his 
deposits, and asked the book-keeper te oblige him by turning to 
his account. 

**T see no credit here for two thousand dollars, deposited yes- 
terday,” said Mr. Elkington. 

“Did you make such a deposit ?” asked the book-keeper. 

“T certainly did ; or, at least, intended to make it.” 

The blotter of the receiving teller was referred to, but no credit 
of the sum mentioned was found thereon. 

“* What does your bank book say ?” inquired the teller. 

“‘T can’t find it,” said Mr. Elkington, in some confusion and 


* perplexity of manner. “It has been overlaid,in or upon my 


desk. But I know the deposit was made.” 
“ The bank book will settle the matter at once,” remarked the 


“I don’t like the look of this at all,” said Mr. Elkington to 
himself, as he went hurriedly back to his store. ““ James absent ; 
the bank book,not to be found; and no memorandum of a two 
thousand dollar deposit made yesterday standing to my credit. 
What can it mean? Truly, that young man has not robbed me! 
He cannot be so base. But if he has!” 

How stern and hard instantly became the countenance of the 
merchant. “If he has, woe be to him! I will track his steps 
with quick-footed justice ; the ungrateful wretch !” 

Tt was, alas! quite as bad as the merchant had suspected. 
James Craig, a young man in his twentieth year, whose character 
hitherto had stood above suspicion, in an evil hour had yielded to 
temptation, and become the base robber of his employer. But 
scarcely was the deed done beyond she possibility of avoiding ex- 
posure, ere the dishonest deed was bitterly repented. His first act, 
after appropriating two thousand dollars instead of depositing the 
sum in the bank, was to leave the city in the earliest train of cars 
for the south. In Baltimore he took lodgings in an obscure tav- 
ern, where he hid himself away from observation, hoping to re- 
main concealed until the first search for him should be over. Here, 
in great humiliation and distress of mind, he awaited the progress 
of events, bitterly repenting his folly and crime. O, what would 
he not have given for restored integrity! The price of virtue and 
a@ good name was his ; but the sum of two thousand dollars, which, 
a little while before, had loomed up with such a golden attraction, 
now seemed of no value whatever, compared with the rich treas- 
ure he had parted with in order to secure it. 

On the second day after Craig’s arrival in Baltimore, as he sat 
irresolute and despondent in his room, the door thereof was thrown 
suddenly open, and Mr. Elkington stood before him, with sternly 
knit brows, and eyes that seemed as if they would pierce him 
through and through. Instantly the wretched young man turned 
pale as death, and he was for some moments so paralyzed that he 
could neither move nor speak. 

“Humph! So I've found you, haygJ t” said Mr. Elkington, 
as he closed the door. There was a cruel menace in the tones of 
his voice, that left small room fer hope in the mind of the guilty 
one who cowed before him. “And now, what have you to say 
for yourself ?”” 

“‘ Speak !” he added more imperatively ; “‘ what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the young man. 

“ Where is my money ?” said Mr. Elkington. 

Craig drew from his pocket a thick roll of bank bills, and hand- 
ing them to Mr. Elkington replied : 

“ There it is; I have not used a dollar. God in heaven knows 
how bitterly I have repented of this dreadful crimie !’’ 

The merchant was taken rather by surprise at this unexpected 
restitution. Still, his purpose to hand the offender over to justice 
remained firm. He had pondered the matter closely—had even 
weighed the strong appeals made by certain collateral considera- 
tions—but his rigid motto—* let justice be done, though the 
heavens should fall ”— had decided his course of action, and even 
now a police officer awaited his summons below. 

“James,” said Mr. Elkington sternly, “you have crossed the 
Rubicon of crime, and your enemy, retribution, must be met. The 
law wisely ordains punishment for theft. You have stolen my 
property, and, as a good citizen, it becomes my duty to give you 
up to the ministers of the law; which I shall do. A police officer 
is in the house ; you will pass from here into his hands. Unhappy 
young man ! how have you marred your whole future life. What 
insanity was upon you ?” 

“O, Mr. Elkington!” exclaimed Craig, sinking upon one 
knee, and lifting his ashy face to that of the merchant; “do not 
sacrifice me for one false step, the first I have taken.” 

“T do not sacrifice you, James,” said Mr. Elkington. “The 
act is yourown. You have committed a crime, and it is my duty, 
as I have said, to hand you over to those who punish crime. I 
feel for you, deeply ; bug cannot give place to weakness. Jus- 
tice must be done, though the heavens should fall. If each one, 
against whom a crime is committed, suffer the offender, when in 
his power, to escape, every social safeguard is removed. No, no, 
James, painful as the act will be, I must give you up to justice.” 

And Mr. Elkington turned to leave the room. But, as he did * 
so, the wretched young man started forward, and seizing his hand, 
said, imploringly : 

“T have a poor, widowed mother, sir; if her son is disgraced 


her heart will be broken.” 


“You should have thought of that before,James. It is too 
late now.” “one's 

“Do not say this! O, sir, do not say this! I am not so bad as 
you think. Though I wickedly took your money, I did not spend 
it. Every dollar is returned to you. But ah, sir, if you rnin me 
before the world—if you have me removed from all contact with 
the virtuoys, and associate me with old and hardened criminals, 
what hope is left for me? If I could be overcome in temptation 
while surrounded with safeguards, how will I be able to stand 
when all these are removed? 0, sir, I claim justice for myself ; 
justice for my unhappy mother. Do not utterly ruin the widow's 
only son!’ 

“ Justice’! justice !” said Mr. Elkington, in a half bewildered 
manner, as he turned towards the young man. “ You talk of 
justice !” 

“ Will it be just to destroy a young man, when you might save 
him?” The voice of Craig was now firm, and his eye steady. 
His imminent peril had made him calmer. 

“‘ The law was made for the protection of society ; you have—” 

“ Listen, Mr. Elkington! Hear to reason! Will society be 
safer, so far as I am concerned, ten years hence, if, by your act, | 
I am hardened into a deliberate criminal ?” 

The stern purpose of the merchant began to waver; Craig saw 
it, and grasping his hand, said : 

“ Think of my poor mother, and let me go free. Believe ‘me, 
sir, your head will rest upon a quieter pillow than if you set the 
heel of imaginary justice on my head, and crushed out all inno- 
cence beneeth its iron tread.” 

A moment or two Mr. Elkington paused. Then in a softened 
voice, he said : 

What then ?”’ 

**T will pass on farther south; and under a new name, seek to 
win back for myself, by honest industry, the position I have lost.’ 
Mr. Elkington stood silent for the space of nearly a minute. 

“Have you any money ?” he then asked. 

“Enough to take me as far as New Orleans.” 

« James,” said Mr. Elkington, his manner still more softened 
towards the young man, “ it shall be as you wish, And to show 
you that I feel an awakening confidence in your good purposes} I 
will lend you fifty dollars. You may not readily find employ- 
ment, and destitution might lead to temiptation.” 

“Not fifty dollars, Mr. Elkington,” was the quick answer : “‘ but 
if you will make the sum twenty dollars, it shall be returned, if I 
live. Ah, sir! this génerous kindness will never be forgotten 
I feel it, already, as a new impulse to virtuous actions” 

“May your good resolutions fail not,” said Mr, Elkington, with 
visible emotion. ‘‘ Take this,” and he handed Craig a small roll . 
of bank bills. ‘Be true to yourself and your mother, and all may 
yet be well.” 

Ten years passed. Occasionally, in his native city, some one 
inquired for James Craig; but from the time he left in disgrace, 
no one seemed to know anything about him. A few months after 
his disappearance, his mother went somewhere to the south; it 
was said, to join her son. As time wore on, they were forgotten, 
or only thought of casually by a few who had known them more 
intimately than the rest. 

One day a southern merchant, named Floyd, to whom Mr. El- 
kington had sold large bills of goods during the previous four or 
five years, but who had not visited the north during that time, ” 
called in at the store of Mr. Elkington and mentioned his name. 
His hand was at once grasped, cordially, and much pleasure ex- 
pressed at making the personal acquaintance, of, a valued business 
correspondent. As the two men stood, looking into each other’s 
faces, Mr. Elkington was struck with something strangely familiar 
in the countenance of his visitor. , 

“You do. not remember me,” said Floyd. 

“« James—James Craig! Is it possible ?” exclaimed Mr. Elking- 
ton, in a low voice. 

Not James Craig. That name was dishonored. But An- 
drew Floyd, a name yet untarnished, and which I trust to keep 
bright to the end. You were just to the good that yet remained 
in my heart, Mr. Elkington, and I am, thank God, a man again. | 
What the consequences would have begn,‘had your sterner ideas 
of justice had their way, I shudder to imagine.” ; 

For several moments Mr. Elkington stood silent, and in some 
bewilderment. Then he said, in a subdued manner : ‘ 

* And I shudder, also. Ah! how much harm we may do by 
too stringent applications of general laws in particular cases. 
Fiat Justitia is a golden rule ; but, when we resolvé that justice 
shall be done, let us be veryycertain that we are not guilty of the 
rankest injustice.” 

And so we say to all. Let justice be done—but pause, and con- - 
sider well the case; and'be very sure that something really good is 
not destroyed by your action. Should such, unhappily, be the 
result, then, instead of being just, you have surely wronged your 


MANTILLA CLOAKS.—(Continued from page 380.} 


These cloaks were preferred to the French style of cloaks, 
which were now only imported as patterns and models. “From 
this small beginning sprang up a branch of manufacture, that has 
not only given a nationality to our ladies’ dresses, but has opened 
a broad field for female labor, as creditable to the feelings of our 
dealers as it is advantageous. The cloaks given to the market by 
these fair needlewomen are in many instances marvels of artistic 
and mechanical beauty, while many a reduced lady is kept from 
coarse toil by an employment which gives exercise to her taste 
and judgment, while it improves and refines the intellect. Thus 
many a little household is shielded from want, without any neces- 
sary outrage to the independent feelings and elegant habits to 
which they have been accustomed. Several of the most fashion- 
able dry pros dealers in Broadway introduced mantillas as a 
braneh of their business, but-in the great emporium at 58 Canal | 


Street, ne other article is exhibited or 


| 
teller 
neighbor. 
fabricated. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Seven hundred thousand children attend school in the six New 
England States. —— A Mr. Mason, at Bedding, Conn., a few 
days since, had broken his leg in two places, by a fall; it was 
thought advisable to administer chloroform ; he took it, and sud- 
denly expired. —— A new French opera troup: for New Orleans 
has arrived there, from Havre. —— From Australia we learn that 
the gold yield is not so prolific as it has been. Railroads are be- 
ing projected in different parts of this island continent. The col- 
onists are getting up a constitution modelled after that of the 
United States. —— Mr. Grattan, British consul at this port has 
returned to England on a. visit. —— It is announced for the benefit 
of those persons who did not get a sight at the comet, that it will 
again appear before thé public for a few nights only, in the au- 
tamn of 2147, —— At the last accounts S. Abbott Lawrence, Esq. 
and family were “at Florence. —— Rev. John Rittenhouse died 
very suddenly, recently, as he was éntering the new Presbyterian 
church, #t Washingtonville, Pennsylvania, to preach the dedica- 
tion sermon. —— It is estimated that one thousand emigrants ar- 
rive at New York daily throughout the year.—— The Chinese 
when they capture pirates, thrust them iato a pond where they are 
almost devoured by leeches, and then give them a severe whip- 
ping, and cut their heads off —— Workmen are still busy ham- 
mering away at the Ericsson steamer, at New York. —— Accord- 
ing to the last census there were in the United States 1,225,575 
males and 1,176,554 females between the age of 10 and 15. If 
every lad must have his lass, there are about fifty thousand who 
will have to look abroad. —— The funeral procession of Mr. But- 
ler, the murdered schoolmaster, was the largest ever known in 
Louisville. —— Powers, the Scalptor, has decliried the unsouzht 
commission as commercial agent of the United States at Florence, 
an office without mach emolument or distinction, and wholly for- 
eign to his professional pursuits. —— A new theatre was opened 
at Newark, N. J., a short time since. It is said to be the most 
elegant in the Union. —— The death of Charles Gordon Atherton 
is sincerely lamented by the press throughout the country. He 
was senator elect from New Hampshire, in the possession of a 
large fortune, and the personal friend of President Pierce. —— A 
man named Steele recently committed suicide in England by 
swallowing a toothbrush. —— Madame Anna Thillon has closed 
her last engagement at New York, and leaves at once for Cali- 
fornia, where she is destined to make a sensation and an indepen- 
dent fortune. —— Not the least remarkable feature in the history 
of opr country, is the fact that the laws of America are published 
in California, in English and Chinese! —— Miss Cox has been 
acquitted, at Louisville, Ky., of shooting through the head C. G. 
Master, who would have compelled her to sign a paper to blast 
her own reputation. — The Bostonians talk of reclaiming 
“ Back Bay.” There are about 400 acres that can be made most 
desirable property. An advertisement appears in the papers, 
headed, “Do you suffer toothache?” We should say that any 
one laboring under the infliction, instead of answering the ques- 
tion, would be more inclined to hold his jaw. —— Mr. White, a 
daguerreotypist, was shot dead in a fracas at Atlanta, Ga., on 
Monday, by a boy named Odenna. Mr. White formerly lived in 
New York. —— Sinag the donation of $10,000, to Granville Col- 
lege by Wm. S Dennison, of Muskingum County, the name of 
that institution has been changed to that of “Dennison Uni- 
versity.”” —— Gottschalk, the pianist, offers $50 reward for the 
recovery of a pearl shirt stud, a present, lost or stolen at Provi- 
dence, R. I. —— The Fox girls having rapped a large fortune out 
of the pockets of the people, have purchased a fine place in Har- 
monia, New York, and retired to private life. —— A premiam of 
$500 is offered to the author of the best approved treatise of not 
less than 300 nor more than 400 pages, on the doctrine of peace. 


GAME IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, . 

According to a. return made of the amount of game killed in 
the Aretic regions, by Captain McClure, while making the North- 
west passage,.it appears that the Arctic regions, generally sup- 
posed to. be. nearly destitute of animal life, abound in a variety of 
game, sach as.musk ox, deer, hares, grouse, ducks, geese, wolves, 
and bears ; thus confirming Lieut. Kane’s speculations as to the 
ability of an expedition to support life in that quarter, even after 
the ordinary supplies. were exhausted. From October 12, 1850, 
to April 8,,1853,,over 10 000 poungs of game was obtained by the 
expedition, The deer were found to be very fat, although their 
principal food merely consisted of the herbage which was obtained 
from a small tree, called the dwarf willow. As the crew only 
kept, as it were, on the ridges of the sea, no other food was ob- 
servable ; but there is no doubt the deer found an abundance of 
food further up the country. They. were very wild, and the gun- 
ners had to. display great precaution in shooting them. The 
country contains fine green valleys, intersected with noble rivers ; 
extensive plains, lakes, woods, and parts of the earth covered with 
simple but lovely flowers. e 
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your Witts.—The Hudson. River Railroad Company 
is building: lo¢omotive to ran from New York to Albany, 144 
miles—in two-and a half hours, and—carry along six passenger 
cats; at that, It weighs over thirty tons, has eight feet driving 
wheels, and will cost $11,000. ‘ 


Provvuce or tae Vine.—The great Southwest is certain to 
become:one of the chief wine-producing countries of the world. 
The farmers of Missouri aré tarning their attention more than 
ever to the cultare of the vine: 

Pretry tHoroven Cuanox.—Only four members of the last 
Ohio legislature have,been reelected... . 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Senator Gwin; of California, has already reached Washington. 
He is one of the ablest champions of a railroad to the Pacific. 

One handred and twenty-one children and their teachers found 
room to stand in the big tree, exhibiting in Sacramento, all at 
once, 

The better animals can be fed, and the more comfortable they 
can be kent, the more profitable they are—and all the farmers 
work for profit. 

Wm. Sturges, of Muskingum county, has donated $10,000 to 
the college at Delaware, to be appropriated towards purchasing 
a library for that institution. 

Impulsive people make very good soldiers, but bad generals. 
It is not going Sheed, but going ahead properly, that converts the 
sergeant’s shoulder-knots into the major-general’s epaulettes. 

Virginia appears to be waking up to the progress standard. 
The Alexandria Sentinel speaks of a single train of twenty-seven 
freight cars leaving that place recently... 

Mr. William Chambers, senior partner in the eminent publish- 
ing house of William and Robert Chambers, Edinburg, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, of Boston. 

The real estate of Ohio is re-valued ey six years for taxation. 
In 1847 the valuation was $475,000,000. he valuation just com- 
pleted gives the-real estate at about $800,000,000—an increase of 
abovt $325,0C0,000 in six years. 

Mr. Justice Meredith, in the Superior Court of Quebec, decided 


that the operator of a telegraph company cannot be —s to" 
es- 


divulge, in a court of justice, the contents of a telegraphic 


. patch received by him. - 


A writer in the Washington Union thinks the ebbing and flow- 
ing of tides may be accounted for by supposing the water of the 
ocean to rush in and out of the great caves of ‘esearth, as it daily 
revolves on its axis. , 

Miss Bremer, in her volumes on America, has introduced a 
number of anecdotes, and fastened them upon different persons, 
without regard to their truthfulness or applicability. The author 
spneate to have been stupidly credulous, and to have committed 
blunders without measure. 

The five million loan asked of the city of Baltimore, to aid the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, is causing some discussion and 
opposition. Some _of the citizens are asking for an investigation 
of the affairs of the company before the loan is made. The city, 
it appears, has already expended four-millions on the work: 


Congress having appropriated $20,000 for the construction of a 
coal depot at Key West, Capt. Blake, of the navy, has arrived 
there to select a site for the purpose, reference being had in its 
location to its fitness for a navy yard. Key West is an important 
naval and commercial station. 

There is something in this sentence, from a New York police 

rt: “ The next door neighbor informed us that at half-past 


repo 
12 A. M, she heard screaming und noise, as if fighting was going 


on, the voice of a woman being distinctly heard, but it being 
nothing unusual she did not concern herself about it.” 


Letters from Mexico state that Don Manuel Esoandon, the 
wealthiest man in Mexico, worth some thirty millions of dollars, 
with an unlimited credit with the English house of Baring Broth- 
ers, has formed a close alliance with Santa Anna, and pledged 
him all the influence of his name in sustaining his European 
credit. 


Foreign Items. 


The weather throughout England was very unsettled. 


The owe convention between England and Spain has been 
concluded. 

The French have made a new addition to their eatables—rattle- 
snakes. With caper sauce, they are said to be as good as salmon 
or carp. 

The British Government have paid four thousand pounds for a 
patent right of perforating or making holes round the penny-post- 
age stamps. 

At Ampy there had been much bloodshed ; but prado that 
place state that an early termination of the struggle nm the 
rebels and the Imperialists was looked forward to. 


A London paper states that from the first of January to the 
first of July last, 89,700 letters, and 638,000 newspapers passed 
through the Melbourne post-office. 

Marriages between a man and his deceased wife’s sister, if 
contracted since the 31st of September, 1853, are made abselutely 
void, in Englafid. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is announced at the London Hay- 
market; at the Marylebone; J. W. Wallack, Jr., and wife, have 
appeared as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 


One of the 700 Turkish cannon Which guard the Dardanelles, 
is charged with 230 pounds of powder, and throws a stone shot of 
one thousand pounds weight. 


The London Timés newspaper is now stamped while being 
printed. The stamp die is fixed in the form to the left of the 
title, and over the middle of the first column. ‘The manager must 
make affidavit as to the number printed daily. ; 

Cholera was gradually extending in London. The operative 
strikes in the English manufacturing to./ns still seasoned, and 
had assumed a rather formidable appearance, although conducted 
with a due regard for the public peace. 

Her oe 5 has decided that the new Royal Yacht—for the 
use of herself, Prince Albert, and the Royal family—shall be 
named the Windsor Castle. She is to be built of wood, with 

addie-wheels ; to have engines of about 650 horse power; and 
oe burthen is expected to be 2500 tons. 


The remains of Lord Cloncurry were interred on Tuesday night 
in the family vault, within the demesne at Lyons. It having been 
observed as @ family custom, his Lordship, ror to his de- 
cease, directed that a similar course should adopted on the 
occasion of his interment; and his remams were accordingly in- 
terréd by torchlight. 

The erection of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, England, is 
rapidly progressing towards compiction. By far the larger por- 
tion is roofed in; the great central transept is half finished ; two 
slim towers have been erected at each end; and the advancing 
wings have alone to be constructed, to render the plan—which is 
slightly varied from the original one in Hyde Park—complete. 
The gardens and other works in qonnection with the Palace are 
advancing with all possible rapidity. 


Sands of Gold. 


---. Reagon is a bee, and exists only on what it makes; his 
usefulness takes the place of beauty.—Jouvert. 


.... Apooridle man cannot be an honest man.— Achilles 
Poincelot. 


Attention to the mind is the nataral ae that we make — 


to interior truth, that we may discover it.—Malebranche. 

..+. Craftiness is a quality in the mind, and a vice in the 
character.— Dubay. 

-++._ It is of no advantage to have a lively mind, if we are not 
just. The perfection of the pendulum is not to go fast, but to be 
regular.— Vauvenargues. 

.... The pride of the heart is the attribute of honest men; 
pride of manners is that of fools; the pride of birth and rank is 
often the pride of dupes.— Duclos. 

Complacency is a coin by the aid of which all the world 
can, for want of essential*means, pay his club bilf*in: society. It 
is necessary, finally, that it may lose nothing of its merits, to as- 
sociate judgment and prudence with it.— Voltaire. 

.-.. Exquisite beauty resides with God. Unity and simplicity 
joined ry gm in different organs, are the principal sources of 
beauty. It resides in the good, the honest, and in the useful, to 
the highest physical and intellectual degree.— Vinkelman. 


.... An honest reputation is within the reach of all men; 
they obtain it by social vista, and by doing their duty. This 
kind of reputation, it is true, is neither brilliant nor startling, but 
it is often the most useful for happiness.—Duclos. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a map of Turkey-in-Europe like a dripping a 
there is Greece at the bottom. 

A youth, with a turn for figures, had five eggs to boil, 
and being told to give them three minutes each, boiled them a quar 
ter of an hour altogether. P 

Brandy punches have a tendency to make the sidewalk 
very slippery. They also make one’s head heavier than his heels, 
and his purse lighter than either. 

The table movement erty has lately derived great en- 
couragement from the fact that Table Rock has been moved down 
Niagara Falls. 


Willis’s last and most juicy conceit is in reference to a 
daguerreotype of Alexander Smith, which he denominates the 
first cut in fame’s new sirloin of immortality. 

The Pope has been ordered to play billiards, for his health. 
Judging from the specimens he has hitherto manufactured, we 
doubt whether his Holiness will ever make a good canon. 

“ A day or two since,” says an American writer, “our blood 
boils as we write it, several smacks were taken by a British naval 
officer in Boston harbor ; and what is worse than all, the smacks 
were taken from a young lady. Where’s President Pierce ?” 


When Pilcher was haranguing about “his father having been a 
poor man—Ais father was a cooper,” and more of that sort of 
thing, Marshall said that the gentleman’s father was a poor man ; 
— he had been a cooper, but if he was (pointing to Pilcher), 

had put a mighty poor head to ore of his whiskey barrels. 
Knickerbocker. 


GLEASON'’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES I, IL, UL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., and TV. of the Picrorrat Drawrve Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with giit edges aud back aud illumined 
sides, forming superb aud most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of @ 
series of books of between Four AND Five Hunpaep Paces Baca, and each 
Volume containing nearly Ont THousaNp Exe@asavinos of Men, Manners. and 
current Events ail over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of ..n infinite variety of interesting aud instruc- 
tive subjects; with Tirie-Pacrs AND INDexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very briiliant frontispieces to the volumes 

Besides the many lilustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Kecord of ihe times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly#novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ent, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations 

For sale at the Pubiication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, +3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $/00, and tour volumes ‘ 0 00 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED ' 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature. wit and humor and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. » polities, and on all sectarian 
is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immora) nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
“AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. o advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


ped on ny circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PictoriaL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the or ovr Unton, and one copy of Gtzason’s PicroriaL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained 1t any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Comwen or Tremonr Beowrrety Strazers, Boeron, Mass 
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; Beas, which ishéfe 200 yards wide, very deep, arid crossed by a 
me The rajah’s palace is an extensive building, with whitened 
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_.. There were twenty-five wives burnt at the funeral pyre of Bulbyo- ... 
Sein’s father. The rajah was tributary to the Sikhs, and was 
tréated with much oppression and them : 
part of bis revenue was derived from iron salt mines in the 


BULBYO-SEIN, RAJAH OF MUNDL 
PORTRAITS OF EAST INDIANS. 


We give on-the present page a series of portraitsof SS wh 
celebrated East Indian characters, inhabitants of the Pun- Z - Resth that of the Ondef of cousin 


non. Ram-sing, whose portrait ts “placed be- 


b, the territory a few years since conquered by the 
ish, and now held by that government by military 

law. First is a striking likeness of Bulbyo-Sein, the Ra- 
jah of Mundi, the princi lace in the above territory. 
t lies north-east of the Punjaub, comprising several val- 
leys with their enclosing ridges, on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya. The capital, which is also called Mundi, 
is situate at the confluence of the Suykt River with the 


WO 


Sirdar Bishen Sing, son o Jemidar, or 
officer 


man, given below, is a native of the village of 
Rouel, in Tiknee, near Chumba, and the only 
village in the Alpine Punjaub where the wo- 
men wear turbans. Chumba lies north-cast.of 


i 
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Uf 


elevation is very picturesque and beantiful. 


Y 
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S neighboring country, and was. & mart of 
SS the. fires in the Faqueer 
Bunga Nath, of Lahore, liketited of is 


~ given at the bottom 6f the right: hand column 
of the page, is a specimen of @.class of scamps, 
who are intolerable in the Panjaub; great ath- 
letic fellows, and, without exeéption, th most 
impudent in the world: ‘The term fa 
queer actually signifies the poor man of the 
place. And every village owns a beggar nf 
this species, who receives something from 
inhabitant, or sometimes there is one faqueer 
to so many small villages. 
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: itory. The Faqueer Uzeer-ood-deen, the 

the portrait opposite, was with Dhean 
—_—-" Sing, supp to possess more.influence over 
<i .  Runjeet Sing than any other of the Sikh chiefs. 


He was one of the three deputies who had an 
interview with Sir H. Hardinge, after the battle 
of Sobraon. The Faqueer is a fine-looking man, 
of about fifty, not over clean in his n, but 
with a pleasant and good humored, though crafty looking, coun- 
tenance, and his manners are said to be so kind and unassuming 

ike hi Alladad Khan, whose por- 


: 
: 


150,000 rupees annum, on which he lives in petty state, 


apples, and especially mulberries. It is surrow 
ty a strong and high mud wall, surmounted waite within, 
is a Gitadel, of burnt brick, mounted with twelve pieces of can- 
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DANCING FAQUEER OF LAHORF. SENG, KILLED IN THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON, 


en, containing a profusion of the finest fruit-trees and flowers. =~ 
undi seems to be peculiarly under the influence of Hindoo su- 
: perstition, and the horrible rite of suttec, or burning the sati, or LS K 
* widow, with the corpse of her husband, is frightfully prevalent. /, he > 
a “When the rajah dies, between twenty and thirty women invariably S/S 
. \ perish in this dreadful manner, and the number who suffer 
SS Cf the humbler classes, is proportionate to the rank of the departed. Ss NS 
XS \ SS of Runjeet Sing’s Court. Ram-sing was killed 
QS SSS SSN at the battle of Sobraon. The Sourmace wo- 
~ 
Sw 
nat = foot of a lofty peak, covered with snow. Tts 
3 
S = ZAZA 
ALLADAD, KHAN OF TAK. 
¢ 
» tes 
SFA twenty-six miles west of the Indus. He has a revenue of shout SS 
WOMAN OF THE ALPINE PUNZAU?, 


